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EXPERIENCE is doubtless a good teacher. 


a EXAMPLE is another great teacher and not 

a. Your investment in a hu- nearly sO high priced. 
= midifying system will pay 

oo dividends only in proportion 

BA to the service it gives. 

| BAHNSON humidifiers pos- 

a sess every practical im- 
te provement that makes for 

ee efficiency, and their con- 

is struction insures complete 
ed and permanent service. 


EXAMPLE 


“Your representative called upon us recently to inquire as to the running conditions of 
4 the humidifiers that you recently installed for us. 


“I was very much pleased to say that they are doing splendid work and are superior to 
any humidifier on the market. 


“I have always been a firm believer in humidity for textile plants and if I were to start 


operating a new plant again, I would certainly consider BAHNSON Humidifiers as the 
first pieces of apparatus to install.” 


President and Treasurer. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 


Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Ave. 
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Simplicity of 


Replacement 


Simplicity of 
Construction 


Simplicity of 
Mounting 


Fafnir Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes 


STANDARD QUALITY 
FAFNIR BEARING WITH 

LONG INNER RING 
GIVING FIRM SUPPORT ON SHAFT 


SELF-LOCKING COLLAR 
AND SET-SCREW 
GIVING POSITIVE DRIVE 


GREASE PLUG HOLE 
FOR SIMI-ANNUAL LUBRICATION 


RETAINING WIRE 


EXTREME SIMPLICITY 
OF CONSTRUCTION, NO 
ADAPTER SLEEVES OR PRESS FiTs 


PRESSED STEEL DUST CAPS 
KEEPING OIL IN AND DIRT OUT 


ECCENTRIC BORE 
FITTING ON TO INNER RING 


A LESSON IN SIMPLICITY 


If you’re afraid a ball bearing hanger box won't fit your present frames—consider 
this. The double box shown above is made with minor variations to fit Dodge, T. B. 
Wood, Barry, Boston, J. & L., American, Bond and practically every other type of frame 
made. Replacement is a matter of sending us your specifications and taking down 
your old boxes. 


Keep your old frames—vwe can fit them. 
[t's Unit-Aligning 


Examine the photograph above; compare it with a cutaway view of any other ball 
bearing box. Note the absence of adapters and sleeves that take an expert mechanic 
to adjust. This construction is patented—it is the simplest on the market today. 


It's Unit-Aligning 


The Fafnir Hanger Box comes assembled and ready to mount. . There are no inter- 
nal adjustments of bearings or sleeves to make. It is only necessary to slide the box 
and collars over the shaft to the hangers, turn down the hanger screws and lock the 
collars to the inner ring and shaft. Compare mounting directions for any sleeve and 
adapter box. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


New Britain, Conn. 
Makers of high grade ball bearings—the most complete line of types and sizes in America 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES A. G. Laughridge 
W. S. Shirley, 120 Bourbon St. P. 0. Box 1847 
New Orleans, La. Atlanta, Ga. 


BALL BEARINGS 
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Typical Link-Belt Silent Chain on Spinning Frames 


**$6,625.65 Saved by Using 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives”’ 


Says Mr. J. A. Lyons, Superintendent, Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, 8S. C. 


‘These drives, on 274 spinning frames, have operated day and 
night for two years without a single replacement; they appear 
as good as new. Production was increased 242%, because slip- 


page was eliminated ; also the quality of the yarn was improved. Mess 

The danger to workmen due to breaking belts no longer exists. Positive _ 

We could scarcely have made a more profitable investment.’’ Rion pe 
Than Either 


Investigate Link-Belt Silent Chain. It is flexible as a belt — 
positive as a gear—more efficient than either. 144-page Link-Belt 
Silent Chain Price List Data Book No. 125 sent on request. 


ies 
THIS YEAR FIFTY YEARS OLD 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing.Road 
49 Federal! St. Atlanta 


720 Brown-Marx Bidg. New Orleans, La. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 ae: Park Ave. 
Boston 
Birmingham, Ala 


INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 
24 Marietta St. 


504 Carondelet Bidg. 
j. S. Cothran, 909 Commercial Bank Bldg. 1992 
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About Our English Cousins 


A little common sense for a change 


by Chas. E. Carpenter 


T is thoroughly human to conclude 

that if one is the originator of 

anything, he knows most about 

that particular thing. Enghshmen 

are intensely human; in fact, they 

owe their greatness to that trait. 
Inasmuch as the textile industry origi- 
nated in England, and was brought 
over from England to America, it is 
only natural for the average English- 
man to conclude that he cannot learn 
much from America on the subject of 
textile manufacturing. 


The Englishman is, therefore, very 
skeptical of all American products of- 
fered for use in Textile Mills. Any 
American product which is generally 
adopted by the English cotton mills, 
must make good beyond all question of 
doubt. 


It is, therefore, significant that 
HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS 
were used in 60 English Woolen Mills 
in England before they were used in 
one woolen mill in America and that 
these oils are now in general use for 
the purpose of lubricating textile ma- 
chinery (spindles excepted), through- 


out the United Kingdom. 


HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS 
will cut the cost of lubrication in half, 
and obviate all trouble from oil drip. 
Perhaps after all the one great advan- 
tage which the English have over 
Americans is that they are more quick 
to appreciate an economy. 


With: no application of intensified 
selling effort; by just mentioning 
HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS oc- 
casionally; by word of mouth; and by 
advertisements, we are making at the 
rate of 1,200 new customers per year 
on this product, each becoming a satis- 
fied user; in fact, we believe that most 
of our new customers are created by 
our satisfied customers telling others. 


HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS 


‘present no new theory of lubrication 


and are neither mysterious nor secre- 
tive. The reason they function as they 
do is made very plain. 

If you are interested in cutting the 
cost of your lubrication in half, drop 
us a line and we will have a represen- 
tative call on you the next time he is in 
your neighborhood. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. Box 81 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healey Building 
Phone: Watnut 4807 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


GREENVILLE. S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Qursday, February 5, 19265. 


Oils and Leathers for the ‘Textile Industry | JHhow 
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Caring for Shaftings, Bearmgs and Pulleys 


HE man who is employed as 

shafting oiler in a mill really 
holds a position of much responsi- 
bility and importance, though rarely 
is he given a corresponding status. 
Consider for a moment the trouble 
that might arise, with the attendant 
loss of production, should this man 
fail to do his work properly. Con- 
sider the machinery that might be 
damaged and the lives that might 
be endangered should an accideni 
result due to the failure of this man 
to report defective pulleys or shaft- 
ing. Realizing, then, the importance 
of employing the best man possible 
for this work, let us ascertain what 
are the personal qualifications that 
mark the efficient and desirable 
oiler. 

He should be preferably a young 
man, never an old man. An oiler 
must frequently climb ladders and 
stagings, crawl under shafts and 
between belts, often when they are 
in motion, in order to care for hot 
boxes or to look for other trouble. 
The more agile the oiler and the 
more able he is to climb. the more 
attention the equipment under his 
care will receive. 

He should have normal hearing 
and normal vision; these in order 
fo detect unusual and, suspicious 
sounds, and to observe unusual! 
movements in pulleys and shafting. 
He should also have a keen nose, 
quick to scent the odor of hot oil, 
that first indication of a heated 
bearing. He should be a man of 
good judgment, capable of making 
quick decisions in emergencies. He 
should be dependable and faithful 
fo his job. 

The man who day after day oils 
the same shafting, observes the 
same pulleys and the same belts, 
will very quickly, if he. be the right 
kind of a man, notice any slight 
change either in appearance or 
sound, changes which the inexperi- 
enced observer or a person not 
familiar with that particular section 
of transmission would fail to see. 
And as a rule most accidents to 
transmissions equipment give some 
warning before they occur. cither 
by means of an unusual sound of 
movement, If these are noted in 
lime serious damage to machinery 
and injury to employees can he 
averted. 

The duties of the shafting oiler. 
while they may be many, depending 
upon the amount of transmission 
under his care, may be placed in 
two groups. First, he must oil the 
bearings, and second, he must keep 
the hangers, pulleys and shaftine 
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By Dixie Weaver. 


clean. Too often the oiling part is 
faithfully done, but the cleaning is 
neglected. In no other kind of in- 
dustry does the power transmission 
get so dirty or require so much 
cleaning as in textile manufacturing. 
Therefore, this latter feature is all 
important. 

Bearings may be lubricated in a 
number of ways. The bearing may 
be of plain type, that is, not ring 
oiling. In this case the lubricating 
agent will be either oil, non-fluid 
‘il, or grease. It is not the purpose 
of this article to discuss the relative 
merits of the oll and grease. Each 
has its advocates and there is much 
fo be said m favor of each. If the 
bearing is lubricated with grease, if 
may be simply laid on top of the 
hearing shell and over. the lubricat- 
ng hole. This method, which is 
quite common in mills, is unsightly, 
wasteful and expensive in that a 
certain amount of heat must de- 
velop to cause the grease to flow to 
the bearing. 

The grease may be supplied 
through the medium of some form 
of compression grease cup. A form 
of cup recently put on the market 
has a pin projecting through the 
hollow stem of the cup and resting 
on the shaft. When the shaft is in 
motion there 1s just enough vibra- 
tion transmitted up through the pin 
into the grease to cause it to be fed 
fo the bearing. This type gives good 
results; it uses the so-called non- 
fluid oil. It is claimed that one of 
these grease cups, as, for instance, 
the four-ounce size, will run for a 
vear without refilling. 

If oil is used, it may be supplied 
im several ways. A common proce- 
dure is for the oiler to iniect a 
small amount of oil once or twice 
a day by way of the oil holes. <A 
feature of this method is that it 
brings the oiler to each bearing at 
regular intervals and any trouble 
may be detected before it becomes 
SeCTIOUS., 

The “bottle oilers” are a very effi- 
cient means of feeding oil to a 
bearing as ‘needed, and surely use 
less oil than the first method: This 
oller uses a pin working in a tube, 
the pin resting on the shaft, and 
through vibration allowing a very 
small amount of oil to pass to the 
shaft from the air tight oil cup. 
When the shaft is not in motion the 
oil does not feed.  four-ounce 
supply of oil lasts several months. 

With both-the grease cup and the 


oil cup or bottle there is less ten- 
dency for the oil to be thrown off 
by the shaft, since the flow is uni- 
form and of the reduced amoun! 
Sometimes on large wurtials sight 
feed gravity oil cup of regular pat 
lern is used. 


It is the oilers duty. then, if the 
bearings are oiled one or more times 
daily by hand, to do this work sys 
lematically and faithfully, making 
sure that the oil gets into the oi! 
holes and not all over the shell, as 
is too often the case. For overhead 
shafting a long pole. with an oi! 
pump at the lower end, from which 
a brass pipe runs up the pole and 
ends im a curved nozzie is 
convenient. If cups for grease or 
oil are used they should be filled 
when necessary. Care must be taken 
that the cups do not become 
and fall. Instances are known where 
employees have been painfully in- 
jured by the cups falling and strik 
ing them upon the head. 


most 


loose 


The air in textile mills always 
contains considerable amount = of 
fiber, the amount depending on the 
processes involved and the quality 
Of material used. This fiber collects 
on the hangers, on the bearings 
proper, and on the cast tron drip 
pans attached to the hangers. ‘The 
oll dropping from the bearing col 
lects in the drip pan, and then by 
force of capillary attraction 
up and over the edge of the pan. 
thence down the outside of the pan, 
and then finally appears as a drop 
at the bolt head where the pan ts 
attached.’ From there it drops to 
the floor, upon any stock that may 
be piled at that point, or upon 
trucks and boxes. Oil will fre- 
quently appear on the shaft just 
outside the bearing, particularly 
when the shaft is not in motion. On 
Starting, this oil will be thrown of] 
and upon the floor. Distress is laid 
upon this throwing of oil on the 
floor beeause it has caused many 
falls by employees, some of these 
falis causing permanent injuries 
The shafting oiler, therefore, should 
consider it an important part of his 
iob to keep the oil from reaching 
the floor. This means that the 
hanger drips should be wiped often, 
ihe frequency depending upon the 
rapidity with which the oil aceum- 
ulates. The shafting should be reg- 
ularly wiped with a piece of iron 
well wrapped with cloth, bent to 


curve over the shaft and attached 
to a pole, 


Textile Mulls 


such Cases large drip pans are made 
with projecting wings on each side 
pent as to ecateh anv oil that 
thrown off. All drip pans shouid be 
regularly emptied, the oil being put 
lhrough a good type of filter and 
fhen used again 

More or less of an oiler’s’ time is 
generally given in tryime to cool 
jown a hot bearing. A bearing will 
heat from various causes, such as 
lor want of oil, grit of some kind in 


fhe onl. too. tight belts. a seored 
shaft, shaftme out of line. a loose 
coupling aciacent to the hex. a 


broken shaft, or a box where the 
babbit has become so worn that the 
shaft is resting on the iron shel 
The want of of may from 
neglect or from the oil holes 


result 
becoming clogged 

If when a bearing becomes hot the 
shaftting can be stopped and the 
of the trouble ascertamed and 
overcome, so much the better Bul 
usually. if must be kept running 
until noon or mght. The problem 
hen 18 to cool it down. 
Oo prevent it from becoming any 
hotter. An extra amount of oil sup- 
plied sometimes will do this if the 
eiuse is nol extreme. 


al least 


In emergency cases the applica- 
fon of jee will often enable the 
shafting to be kept running 
cooling agent is the speeially 


good 
pre- 
pared mica flake, mixed with oil in 
the proportion of three-fourths of 
an ounce to a galion. This combina- 
(ion 38 guaranteed to reduce the 
irichion by 25 per cent at least. and 
will easily take care of most hof 
bearimgs. 

requent causes of hot bearings 
light Frequently 
irame belts are put on so tightly 
that they bend the shaft. When the 
shetting is in motion this causes a 
combined twisting and bending of 
moment of force which sets up tre- 


helts 


mendous stresses, the of 
which are broken or badly bent 
shafts, badly worn bearings and 
heavy frictional power losses. Belts 
should be wide enough to carry 
load without havine te be 
excessively tight! \ question of 


design enters here. Hungers should 


be so located that thev are close to 
‘he pulleys carrying the belts. thus 
in-nimizing the bending moment and 
making a safer drive. Drive pulleys, 
when possible, should he located 
close to the beam hangers and no! 
in the middle of the long spans. 
When a bearing heats. careful 
investigation should be made to 
ascertain the even wu the 
Continued on Page 12 
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HE following article is reprinted 

from the January 31 issue of 
Labor, which is published at Wash- 
ing‘on, D. C.. and which is the offi- 
cial organ of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. See Editorial Page 
for comment.—Editor. 


The Farmers’ States’ Rights 
League of North Carolina” is the 
name of an organization which is 
flooding Western papers—especially 
agricultural papers—with half page 
advertisements denouncing the pro- 
posed Child Labor Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. 


“Labor” received a number of 
these advertisements which had 
been clipped from papers published 
al widely separated points. It was 
clear that whoever was back of the 
publicity campaign was expending 
tens of thousands of dollars. 


It was hard to believe that the 
farmers of North Carolina were so 
opulent that they could afford to 
make these expenditures, or so bit- 
terly opposed to the protection of 
the lives and happiness of their 
children that they would indulge in 
the vile misrepresentations with 
which the advertisements were 
filled. 


So, “Labor” decided to make an 
investigation. It sent a staff repre- 
sentative to North Carolina, who 
uncovered the following facts: 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


A Fake and a Fraud. 


The Farmers’ States’ Rights 
League is not a farmers organiza- 
tion, 


Its president is the cashier of a 
cotton mill bank. Its vice-president 
is an employee of a cotton mill store. 
Its chief agent—the man who writes 
the ads for agricultural papers—is 
listed in the Charlotte (N. C.) city 
directory as an employee of the 
Clark Publishing Company. 


The Clark Publishing Company is 
owned by David Clark, editor of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, organ of 
the cotton mill owners of the South. 
Mr. Clark, for many years, has been 
head of the cotton mill lobby, which 
has operated in Washington and 
elsewhere in opposition to child la- 
hor legislation. 

All these “cotton mill farmers” 
who are officers of the league ad- 
mitted to the representative of 
“Labor” that the league does not 
attempt to collect dues from its 
members. They were unable to pro- 
duce any membership roll and they 
refused to tell where they got the 
money to pay for their advertise- 
ments. 

Farmers’ Candid Stories. 

Apparently the only farmers con- 
nected with the league were two 
men who had consented to permit 
their names fo be used in connection 


with the incorporation of the or- 
ganization. 

These farmers are evidently hon- 
est, straightforward citizens. They 
admitted to the representative of 
“Labor” that they knew nothing 
about the league. They had per- 
mitted the use of their names, they 
said, because they had been told 
that it was proposed to pass a law 
which would prevent their children 
from even doing the chores on the 
farm. 


They were assured that they 
would not be expected to make any 
financial contribution. 

It is perfectly clear from "Labor's 
investigation that the “Farmers’ 
States’ Rights League” is a fake, 
organized and financed by the cot- 
ton mill owners of the South. 

The report of “Labor's” represen- 
tative follows: 


By GILBERT E. HYATT. 

According to the records of the 
Secretary of State of North Caro- 
lina, the Farmers’ States’ Rights 
League was incorporated by the 
following: L. H. Hilton, Thomas- 
ville, N. C.; G. H. Greene, Yadkin 
College, N. C.; Ben T. Wade, Troy, 
N. C., and N. H. Williams, Candor, 
Route 1, N. C. Troy, N. C., is given 
as headquarters. 

Troy is a “mill” town of about 
1.1400 inhabitants. Cotton is the 
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Attack States Rights League 


principal crop in that section ol 
North Carolina, and cotton milling is 
Troy's only industry. Three mills, 
the Smitherman, the Aileen and the 
Rhyne-Anderson, are in the vicinity, 
one in the town itself. 


The headquarters of the Farmers 
States’ Rights League could not be 
located, but Ben T. Wade, one of the 
incorporators, was found to be the 
eashier of the Bank of Montgomery, 
a cotton mill mank, located-vin the 
same building with the offices of 
the Rhyne-Anderson and Smither- 
man Mills. 


Mr. Wade stated that he was the 
president of the league. When 
asked where the offices of this 
league were located he said: “Right 
here’—indicating the bank. So far 
as any visible evidence of equip- 
ment was concerned the office was 
under Mr. Wade's hat. 


Mr. Wade Oozes Information. 


“What is the membership of your 
organization?” he was asked. “It is 
large,’ was the response. 

“But how many? — ten, twenty, 
fifty thousand, or what?* 

“I do not know.” 


“In what States are they located?” 
“In a number of States.” 
“Are these Southern States?” 
“We have a large membership in 
the West.” 
Continued on Page 10) 
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THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT 
HEAVY BEAMS 


—both contain the same 


Compare the two shipments pictured above. 


A simple metal-tipped paper shell, easily applied 
over any 2%” wooden core at the loom, takes place 
of heavy wooden beam in shipment. Saves 30 to 60% 
of transportation charges—60 to 80% of packing 


THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
DUPLAN SHELLS 


quantity of silk 


charges. No loom beams in transit. 


Our facilities and experience are at your service 
for winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing 


of real silk or artificial silk. 


COMMISSION WORK DEPARTMENT 


DUPLAN- 


135 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


No delay. 


SILK CORPORATION 


id 
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Textile Importations 


JN an article in the Protectionist 

(N. Y.), E. Kent Swift, of Whitin 
Machine Works and president of 
the Home Market Club, commenting 
on a New York department store 
advertisement. which concluded: 
“Everybody wants English goods 
and English styles,” had this to say: 

“There has been for generations 
a certain glamor around imported 
merchandise. That is so, primarily, 
because ‘distance lends enchant- 

“Thousands of people each year 
take voyages to Europe. Upon their 
return they show friends various 
artciles that have been purchased in 
England, France, Italy, Germany, 
etc. That sort of thing creates a 
desire for foreign articles in the 
minds of those who are unfortunate 
enough never to traveled 
abroad. 

“With such a background to en- 
large upon, it is only logical that 
large retailers should, through the 
medium of display advertisements 
in the public press, impress upon 
the minds of their prospective cus- 
tomers the virtues and grandeur of 
their importations. 

“Until comparatively recent date 
no retail advertisement ever se- 
riously attempted to give thought to 
instill public confidence in the pur- 
chase of American-made goods. Yet, 
each foreign article purchased over 
the retail counter tends toward cur- 
tailment of employment in Ameri- 
can mills and factories, less income 
for American investors, smaller de- 
mand for American agricultural 
products, and, finally, diminishing 
purchasing power of the American 
people resulting in decreased sales 
in American retail stores. 

“ . . We know that America is 
capable of producing and does pro- 
duce the finest goods in the world. 
So let us get behind this movement 
‘the ‘made in U. 8S. A. movement 
conceived by the National Dry Goods 
Association). We should do our 
share. We should show the Ameri- 
can people the excellence of Ameri- 
can production. We are proud of 
the United States and all that con- 
stitutes our country. We can draw 
aside that veil of glamor that sur- 
rounds imported merchandise. A 
sincere and honest campaign to 
teach the true worth of American-- 
made commodities will greatly ad- 
vance the prosperity of the nation.” 
Domestic Manufacturers Responsi- 

ble to Some Extent. 

Domestic manufacturers are them- 
selves responsible to some extent for 
the belief in many minds that im- 
ported goods are superior to domes- 
tic products. They have allowed 
department stores — unchecked — to 
sell domestic products as imported. 
They have, in some cases, said 
themselves that “this fabric—our 
product—is as good as the import- 
ed.” ‘The comparison ought not to 
be made. Every time it is made it 
helps imported goods. The retailers 
sell imported goods in many cases 
because there is more profit in them, 
not because the customer is better 
served by or demands them. A 
man's shirt made of imported Eng- 
lish broadcloth is selling today at 
$4.50—for the particular cloth re- 


ferred to. The same shirt can be 
made of a similar American fabric 
and retail at $4.50 and give the re- 
tailer a satisfactory profit, but not 
so handsome a profit as he gets by 
using the imported fabric. The 
buyer of dress goods, for instance, 
in a large department store pretends 
—and maintains the pretense—that 
imported goods are superior in 
quality or in style. In some cases 
the buyer actually believes this, but 
in the majority of cases he insists 
upon the imported goods so that he 
will get two trips a year to Europe 
at the expense of the firm. 

There is no textile manufacturing 
country in the world that makes 
such perfect goods as are made in 
this country. There is no country 
in the world that has the highly 
developed machinery for general 
textile manufacturing that we have 
here. Nowhere else but in the United 
States is there any great ready- 
made garment manufacturing in- 
dustry. The great garment manu- 
facturers cotton garments and 
woolen garments—of this country 
employing hundreds or thousands of 
operatives in individual shops lay 
out the goods on cutting tables, one 
piece of cloth on top of another to 
ten or twelve or fifty thicknesses, 
and with electric cloth cutting ma- 
chines cut out a dozen to fifty gar- 
ments at one operation. Every piece 
of those goods must be perfect be- 
cause imperfections would be hid- 
den in the cutting—the electric 
cloth-cutting machine would not cut 
around these imperfections—and if 
there are any imperfections a large 
piece of valuable cloth is spoiled. 
American Manufacturers Have To 

Deliver Perfect Fabrics. 


All of the mills in the United 
States making fabrics for the cut- 
ting-up trade—and this means prac- 
tically every mill in the country 
have to deliver nothing but perfect 
goods because of the cutting re- 
quirements of the garment makers. 
No other textile manufacturing 
country in the world does this. 
Every one of these garment manu- 


facturers demands that every piece 


of goods delivered be of an exact 
width. If the goods are supposed 
to be 54 inches wide, every single 
piece of the goods has to be exactly 
24 inches wide and not a hair's 
breadth wider, nor a hair's breadth 
narrower. As the goods are laid on 
the cutting table the selvages on 
each and every piece of cloth have 
to exactly match and fit over the 
selvages on the piece of cloth di- 
rectly underneath, so that the cut- 
ting knives as they cut the pattern 
marked on the topmost piece of the 
pile can run right out to the selvage 
on the top piece and know that the 
cutting comes exactly to the selvage 
on every piece under the top. No 
other textile manufacturing country 
in the world has to work to as close 
dimensions as do the domestic mills. 
The cotton mills of the United 
States have tenter frames 60 feet 
and 90 feet long to set the width 
fabric to an exact dimension on 
every inch and every yard and every 
piece of the goods finished. No 
other mills in the world have equip- 
ment of this kind. 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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ITE 


Makes The) 
Soundest Paint 
Investment 


For Your Mill 


| "Save the surface and = 
| you save all ~ 


OJACO DISTRIBUTORS 


Boston, Mass., Lewis E, Tracy Co. 
Fall River, Mass.., Wm. F.Harticon 
Charlotte, N. C.., Charlotte Supply Co. 
Greenville, S. C., Frank R. Henry & Co. 
Woonsocket, R.L., Pinault DeNevers 
Columbia, S. C., Columbia Paint Co., inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 


Paragon Plaster Co. 
Utica, N.Y., American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 


F. P. Van Hoesen Co. 


Rochester, N. Y.., 


bad 
The 
. 
| 
: 
bad 
. 
oJACO: 
( 
e 

| 
Oliver Johnson 2G... 
Makers of Paints - 
for All Industrial Purposes - 
18-24 Custom House Street . 
Providence 
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Protection 


Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
protects against theft, tres- 
pass, vandalism. Stops the 
constant drain on profits re- 
sulting from property losses. 
An investment that pays 


big dividends. 
The Cyclone Fence Com- 


pany has facilities for hand- 
ling any industrial fence in- 
stallation. Cyclone National 
Fencing Service solves any 
fencing problem and is avail- 
able everywhere. 
Write nearest offices 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Fact es and 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
Fort Worth. Tex. 


Standard Fence Co Oakland. Calif. 
Ne rinwest ence & W orks. 

Portland, Oregon 


Fence and 
Service 
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Intensive Research Need of Textile 
Industries 


RESEARCH in cotton its peculiarly 

an American problem. Cotton ts 
our chief textile staple, one of our 
leading agricultural factors, says 
James McDowell in Daily News 
Record. 

Are we holding our own with 
Germany and England in the pro- 
duction of cotton staples? How does 
our growing of cotton compare with 
the new developments in the Sudan? 
How do we stand with France, Aus- 
lria and Switzerland in fime goods? 

Cotton ts the only fiber nature 
presents to us in the perfect state; 
as the boll opens and ripens, the 
delicate seed hairs are pertectiy 
formed for textile purposes. Every 
subsequent process, from ginning to 
finishing, takes something out of the 
fiber. Are all processes as efficien! 
and as careful as they should be? 

No man who has the slightest 
knowledge of the situation, even 
without pretending to expert know!l- 
edige, would think of making such # 
statement, and to the scientific im- 
vestigator, the havoc wrought dur- 
ing conversion on this delicate and 
perfect raw material is appalling. 

Why have we nol ndequate re- 
search in the United States? We 
are the second nation in the world 
in point of production, we are the 
largest market for textiles in [the 
world: we are the greatest produc- 
ers of raw cotton: we have less re- 
search than any other nation thal 
makes any pretense whatsoever to a 
place in the textile sun. Is it be- 
cause the small units that pass 
through a research laboratory seem 
in some way at variance with our 
wiea of mass production, or do we 
regard the textile industry as ex- 
empt from all benefits to be derived 
from research and distinet from all 
other basic industries in this par- 
ticular? 

Every process and every system 
of organization and detail of pro- 
duction practiced in the thousands 
of mills all over America today was 
at one time a matter of research. 
The result of careful planning and 
thought. At some period men must 
have experimented and compared 
facts and processes and finally ar- 
rived at a common technology. The 
only difference between the scien- 
tific man nad the average over-con- 
servative mill executive is that the 
former wants research of today, 
based on the knowledge of today in 
all branehes of science, and the 
over-conservative mill man, to use 
no other name for him, is living on 
the research of from 20 to 50 years 


Fundamental Research in Great 
Britain. 


As is well known the textile in- 
dustmes of Great Britain have been 
conducting an organized research 
for the last five or six years. Ht 
was due to the general realization 
that science was not only important 
but necessary to industrial opera- 
tions. Several associations were 
formed for the various branches and 
have been quietly at work. Any one 
familiar with the general principle 
of fundamental research knows only 


foo well that it is still toa early to 
estimate the value of results 

Arthur W. Crossely, direc'or of 
the British Cotton Industry Re- 


search Association, stated there 


never was a time of greater need 


for the application of science than 
aft the present time, owing to the 
difficulty of manutacturing at a 
profit, or even avoiding a loss. That 
being the difficulty in England with 
all her highly experienced labor and 
management and lower cost, what 
uboult the great need for if in ou 
own fextile mdustry both in New 
England and in the South? About 
all we have done here ts to talk 
about it and make a few tests for 
strength of varn or nothing 
in regard to the foundation of varn 
or cloth or fiber. Most manufac 
lurers say, cotton is eotton, and 
most of our growers have only in 
mind the getting ahead of the boll 

With the growing of cotton here 
in our country, we could go in for 
fundamental research by . starting 
with a botanical department for the 
correlation of the properties of the 
fiber, with best spinning quality in 
relation to twist or spiral cell walls, 
fineness of hair wer@hts or diam- 
elers. If, however, it can be shown 
that there is even a small degree of 
correlation, it will be of great value 
lo both the grower and spinner. 
Research might prevent vast 
waste if only 10 per cent of the 
mills and growers were brought into 
harmony. 

The mixing of cotton without any 
certain knowledge of how the mrx- 
ing may affect spinning, weaving 
‘iveing or bleaching of the various 
liber types, is unavoidably wasteful. 
These mixtures have not all the 
same leneths or character, the 
fibers are so small that it is hard to 
detect differences without screntitic 
examination, and mistakes often are 
not discovered until in the finished 
cloth. Then the-manufacturer has 
fo stand the loss, even if he does 
not understand it. 

We have American cotton grown 
in India and in Egypt, also Egyptian 
cotton grown in America: we have 
done nothing to determine what the 
properties of each of these are. 
There is no reason to beleve that 
ihey will dve or bleach alike, and | 
have no doubt that a good deal of 
our trouble in dyeing and bleaching 
is because of mixed seed. 

Qur cotton is often full of neps; 
rooms for a great deal of research 
here. Stringy cotton its the cause 
of a great deal of waste and could 
be straightened out by proper gin- 
ning and proper handling at the gin, 
not pushing it through the gin bul 


by ginning a proper amount per 


hour, according to capacity of the 
machine. Mildew is a serious but 
uvoidable trouble and should inter- 
est the grower and induce him not 
to pick his cotton wet. 

Research ought to be undertaken 


by all of the textile trades from the 


grower to the converter, as it means 
the elimination of a great amount 


of waste running into millions of 


Continued on Page 30 
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\ INSURANCE 3} 
SS > | 
MI, 
| 
Ht HE owners of industrial properties insured | | 
| th for over seven billions of dollars in the mM | 
i Why Factory Mutual Insurance Companies have vir- 
i ny tually said, “We will have no more fires,” M4 | | 
| | To make this possible, or as near possible as the ul | 
& 90 years’ experience of our organization of engi- | ul | 
4 neers can attain, these owners have improved wi | 
their properties, according to our recommenda- MI 
3 \ Hy tions, so that they are now preferred fire risks. | | 
5 \ av Frequent inspections keep these properties in that M 
class. 
Hy The result is the practical elimination of fire— | 
ie \ Hy an average fire loss of only $188 per $1, 000, 000 of ¥} 
insurance. AI 
ii} You should be interested... Why not call on our 
Southern representative for full information 
\ | about the improvements necessary to put your ¥ 
plant among the better class of insurance risks? 
| 
Insurance Company 
Southern Representative 
iE G. H. STEUART 
| 2123 Greenway Street 
4 if CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 
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Qur job is to save money 


for manufacturers 


That, briefly stated, is the goal we set for 
ourseives on every commission we undertake. 
Lockwood-Greene service means a constant 
search for ways and means of saving a client 
money. Whether it is a saving in construction 
costs, Or an improvement in operating effi- 
ciency, a Lockwood-Greene engineer takes 
pride in economy. . 


Recently we were able to effect a saving for 
a client by the installation of a piece of labor- 
saving machinry. The machinery paid for 
itself in one year. After that, the saving was 
clear profit. 


We were not commissioned to find that 
particular flaw in this client’s efficiency. It 
was merely incidental to our service. 


A Lockwood-Greene engineer starts a job 
with a definite determination to find oppor- 
tunities for improvement—improvements that 
wil make money for the client, In this he is 
backed by the years of Lockwood-Greene’s 
experience in many phases of industrial engi- 


neering. 


We may be able to save you money— 
whether it is in the selection of a site. for a 
new miil, the remodeling of an old mill or the 
re-arrangement of machinery. Lockwood- 
Greene service includes counsel on every 
problem of textile engineering or manage- 


ment. 


~ Ask to have a Lockwood-Greene represen- 
tative call on you. A copy of “Building with 


Foresight” will be sent on request. 


It is a 


booklet illustrating what Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. have accomplished for others. 


LOCK WOOI 
GREENE 


ENGINEERS 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 24 Federal Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND CHARLOTTE 


NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Attack on Farmers’ States’ 
Rights League 


(Continued from Page 6) 


“But what States in the West?” 

“I do not know.” . 

President Wade was equally at 
sea as to the financial resources of 
the league, its expenditures and 
other operations. 

“What dues do you charge?” he 
was asked. 

“No one has been asked for any 
money,” he replied. 

“How is your very extensive cam- 
paign of advertising supported?” 
was the next question. 

“By volunteer subscriptions.” 

“In that case some one must be 
putting up .some very handsome 
sums of money. Who. are these 
people?” 

“I have no information to give 
out,” was his response to this and 
all further questions as to officers, 
place of business, authorship of the 
advertising matter, etc. 

Enter “Jeiff” Palmer. 


On being pressed he finally re- 
ferred me to the “sceretary,” Mr. 
Jeff Palmer. 

Mr. Palmer was not a resident of 
Troy, he said. He was living “some- 
where out of Charlotte, in the coun- 
try.” 

This remarkable president of an 
organization which is spending large 
sums of money in an advertising 
campaign against a constitutional! 
amendment did not know anything 
about its membership, its financial 
situation, or even the address of its 
agent and representative. 

In reference to his statement that 
no one but farmers could join the 
league he was asked how he, a 
banker, qualified for membership. 
His answer was, “I own farms.” 

Inquiry at the office of the Rhyne- 
Anderson cotton mills brought the 
information that “Jeff Palmer was 
at Charlotte and working for Mr. 
David Clark.” Mr. Clark for many 
years has been the head and font 
of the cotton mill lobby fighting 
child labor legislation. 

The next incorporator visited was 
Mr. N. H. Williams, of Candor. 

Mr. Williams was found to be a 
fine, honest appearing individual 
but even more at sea as to the 
league than Mr. Wade. He stated 
that he was the vice-president, but 
inquifies similar to those addressed 
to Mr. Wade elicited the same re- 
sponse, “I don’t know.” 


If he farms, however, it is in the 


same vicarious manner as does Mr. 
Wade, as he is the storekeeper at 
the Rhyne-Anderson cotton mill. 

As to the Child Labor Amendment, 
he stated it was the common im- 
pression that it was “a direct attack 
on the cotton mills.” 


Hilton Tells the Truth. 

The next incorporator visited was 
Mr. L. H. Hilton, of Thomasville. 
Mr. C. P. Barringer, president of the 
North Carolina State Federation of 
Labor, accompanied me on this trip 
and to see Mr. Greene, also an in- 
corporator. 

A trip over almost impassable 
country roads and lanes took us to 
the farm of Mr. Hilton. He was en- 
gaged in baling hay, with three boys 
helping him at the work. Mr. Hil- 
ton had been very highly spoken of 
by his neighbors as a thrifty, hon- 
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est and efficient farmer and his re- 
ception of us and the appearance of 
his farm corroborated this state- 
ment, 

“Can you give us any information 
as to the Farmers’ States’ Rights 
League?” he was asked. 

“There are no farmers’ organiza- 
tions of any consequence around 
here,” was his reply. 

After some further questioning 
and thought on his part he finally 
recalled that, while attending court 
as a juror last summer, he was ap- 
proached by a person whom he had 
never seen before or since and 
urged to sign his name to a petition 
for the incorporation of an organi- 
zation to fight the Child Labor 
Amendment. 


Vague About Amendment. 


“What did they tell you about the 
provisions of this amendment?” he 
was asked. 

“T was told that it would forbid 
my own children to do work around 
the place,” he replied. “I am un- 
able to recall what was the age 
limit preseribed or how it would 
work out, but that was the story.” 

“Have you paid any dues?” 

“No, it was emphatically under- 
stood that we were not to be re- 
quired to pay any dues. All that 
was wanted was just our names.” 

“Who are the officers of this or- 
ganization?” 

“I do not know.” 

“Where is its office?” 

“I do not know.” 

“Who pays for the advertisements 
and other expenses of its opera- 
tion?” 

“I do not know.” 


Mr. Hilton stated that, while he 
was well acquainted with all the 
farmers in that vicinity he knew of 
no other members nor had he even 
heard of any attempts to secure 
membership among the farmers. 

When asked whether he had ever 
received any literature, letters or 
other communications the 
league he brought from his house 
and gave us a letter and two badot 
forms which he stated had been re- 
ceived under the same cover. 

How “Jeff” Runs the “League.” 


The first of these was a letter 
signed: by “Jeff” Palmer, Charlotte, 
N. C..” and directing him to return 
the inclosed proxy votes by the next 
mail. 

One proxy was as follows: 

August 1, 1924. 


“As a trustee of the Farmers’ 
States’ Rights League, I cast my 
ballot for the following officers 
to serve until the annual elec- 
tion in August, 1925, and there- 
after, until their successors are 
elected: 


President—Ben T. Wade, Troy. 
Vice-President — L. H. Hilton, 
Thomasville, N. C. 

Secretary — N. H. Williams, 
Candor, Route 1, N. C. 

The other proxy read: 
August 1, 1924. 

“Having been elected one of 
the three officers of the Far- 
mers’ States’ Rights League and 
thereby becoming ex-officio a 
member of the executive com- 
mittee, I cast my vote for Jeff 
Palmer, of Charlotte, N. C., as 
manager and treasurer to hold 
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office until the election in 1925, 
and to handle all the affairs of 
the Farmers’ States’ Rights 
League. I authorize the estab- 
lishment of an office at Char- 
lotte, N. C.. and also at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
“Signed 


” 


It should be noted that this proxy 
ballot, directing him to vote for 
three officers, one of whom was 
himself, and the notification that, as 
one of these elected officers, he was 
requested to vote for “Jeff” Palmer 
as manager and treasurer were both 
dated the same day, August 1. 

With these was a stamped enve- 
lope for return, addressed to “Jeff 
Palmer, Charlotte, N. 

It is also well worth noting that, 
while the present officers are stated 
to be Ben T. Wade, president; N. H. 
Williams, vice-president, and Jeff 
Palmer, secretary, or “agent,” and 
the headquarters at Troy and not 
Charlotte, Mr. Hilton, an incorpora- 
tor of the organization, has never 
received any notice of an election 
or other action changing the offi- 
cers and the place of business. 

The Sheriff Reealls an Harangue. 

The trail next led to the office of 
R. B. Talbert, in Lexington, a neigh- 
boring village to Thomasville. Mr. 
Talbert is the sheriff of Davidson 
q@unty and if was in his office that 
Hilton stated he had signed the pa- 
per. 

Mr. Talbert recalled with diffi- 
culty, the fact that some person 
whom he did not know, and had not 
since seen,. had delivered an ha- 
rangue in his office on the evils of 
the Child Labor Amendment and 
begged for the signatures of farm- 
ers in order to maugurate a move- 
ment to defeat it. 

In an effort to identify this mys- 
terious orator, Mr. Talbert took us 
to-the Bank of Lexington, and in- 
troduced us to C. E. MeCrary, man- 
ager of the building and loan de- 
partment of the bank. Mr. McCrary 
stated that the person who deliv- 
ered the harangue and secured the 
Signatures was Jeff Palmer, “who 
worked for Mr. Clark in Charlotte.” 

Mr. G. H. Greene, of Yadkin Col- 
lege, the fourth incorporator, was 
found in Mr. Talbert’s office. Like 
Mr. Hilton, he was obviously a real 
farmer, of the same straightforward 
and courteous type. Like Hilton, 
also, he expressed the utmost will- 
ingness to furnish information but 
was absolutely without any knowl- 
edge whatever of the league. All 
he recalled was that his signature 
had been urgently solicited for an 
organization to fight a child labor 
“law” which would prevent chil- 
dren from working around their 
own homes, or on the home farm. 

“Was this a State of a National 
law?” he was asked. 

“I do not know but, under it, 
young people could not work.” As 
to the age limit provided he was 
equally uncertain. 

No Dues Required. 

“What dues do you pay?” was 
next asked. 

“We never paid any. It was made 
very clear that we placed ourselves 
under no obligation whatever be- 
yond signing our names.” 

He did not know who the officers 
were, nor the place of business, or 


of any effort that had ever been 
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made to secure the membership of 
farmers. He was not aware of the 
advertising campaign being put on 
nor of the source from which this 
was financed. He had never receiv- 
ed any communications of any na- 
ture whatever from the-organization 
since signing the “petition.” 

“Self” Run to Earth. 

Charlotte was the next point vis- 
ited. The city directory, 1923-24 
edition, contains the notation, “Jeff 
Palmer, Trav. sismn, Clark Pub. 
Co.” 

I was informed, at the office of 
the Clark Publishing Company, that 
Mr. Palmer worked there and that 
he was out but would return short- 
ly. 

In a few minutes he did appear 
and invited me to his desk, just 
outside the door of Mr. Clark’s of- 
fice. 

“You are the agent or secretary 
of the Farmers’ States’ Rights 
League?” he was asked. 

To." 

“What is the object of the organi- 
zation?” 

“To fight for States’ rights and 
against the Child Labor Amend- 
ment.” 

“How extensive is the advertising 
campaign you are now conducting?” 

“It is quite extensive, here: (pro- 
ducing a copy of an ad, which would 
occupy about half a page of “La- 
bor’) is an advertisement which we 
are running in 21 papers. 

“This must cost you some money. 
How is it paid for?” 

“Oh, our bills are all paid, as far 
as that is concerned.” 

“But who pays for it? Your mem- 
mers pay no dues?” 

Irate Mr. Clark Appears. 

At this point Mr. Clark came out 
of his. office and preemptorily or- 
dered Mr. Palmer to say nothing 
more. 

“Tell him nothing. It is none of 
his business,” shouted Mr. Clark. 

“Mr. Palmer works for you, does 
he not?” was asked. 

“He does not. He has no connec- 
tion with this office.” 

“His name appears in the city di- 
rectory as an employee of yours.” 

“He draws no salary from me.” 

“If this is the case why is he here 
and from what source is he paid?” 
‘To this and all further questions 
Mr. Clark’s only response was a re- 
peated warning to Palmer to “tell 
him nothing. .It’s none of his busi- 
ness. He has nerve to come here 
and ask these questions.” 

He did, however, remark that my 
visits to Troy were known to him 
and that I would get no further in- 
formation. 

Who is David Clark? He is the 
editor of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, the organ of the Southern 
cotton mill owners, and leader of 
the cotton mill lobby in opposition 
to the Child Labor Amendment. — 

Conditions in North Carolina. 

Any investigator who visits the 
State quickly discovers that North 
Carolina is a principality in the 
hands of a small group of industrial 
feudel barons and the members of 
their families. 

This will explain the arrogance 
with which they operate, and their 
failure to cover their tracks in re- 
lation to this so-called Farmers’ 
States’ Rights League. 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


Duplex 
Carding Device 
(HARDMAN’S PATENT) 


Can Be Applied to Any Make of Revolving 
Flat Card 


The object of this appliance is to remove motes, 
leaf, short fibres and foreign substances from the 
eotton before it reaches the Cylinder and Flat 
Clothing. 


The removal of these foreign substances from 
the cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and 
Flats increases the life of the Card Clothing. 


The Cylinder, Doffer and Flat strips taken from 
a Card which has this Duplex Device applied can 
be put back into the regular mixing. 


This Device has no high speed parts to wear, it 
is simple in construction and operation, and con- 
sequently requires very little attention. 


Write for special Bulletin. 


Its 


Over 5000 of these Devices are in 
Successful Operation 


Simplicity will appeal to you. 
Durability will impress you. 
Results will convince you. 


Sole Licensees 


H& B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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HEAVY LOADS 


Lavew Leather Belting has 
mighty reserve strength. 
Therefore, it is well fitted to 
handle heavy loads and the 
steady strength taxing de- 
mands of peak production. 


This reserve strength is 
given Ladew belts by care- 
ful selection of hides, and 
skillful tanning and curry- 
ing. It isthe result of good 
belt making since 1835. 


Because of this ‘““know 
how,”” Ladew belts shoulder 
the loads without slipping 
or letting go. Without 
losing their natural stretch. 
Without excess tension. 
For hard drives, Ladew 
belts assure efficient, eco- 
nomical transmission. 


AD 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Hl. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Caring for Shaftings, Bear- 
ings and Pulleys in 
Textile Mills 


Continued from Page 5 


heating itself does not prove serious 
for it may happen that a serious 
accident will thus be avoided. An 
instance of this kind where the 
cause was not ascertained and the 
aecident was not avoided, although 
no one was injured, was as follows: 

The bearings on one end of a 
short counter carrying a four frame 
drive showed signs of moderate 
heating. As it. did not become se- 
rious, nothing was done. Finally 
there came a day when the bearing 
suddenly heated rapidly; very soon 
the hangers broke. and the entire 
shaft with pulleys fell to the floor, 
hadiv damaging the machinery, but 
luckily injuring no one. An exam- 
ination revealed the fact that the 
shaft had been broken for sometime 
preceding the final rupture. It was 
this first break that probably caused 
the moderate heating. 

As was stated in the beginning, 
slight variations from the daily 
running conditions should be care- 
fully investigated, as there is always 
some reason, and if these warnings 
are unheeded serious resullfs may 
follow. 

A loose coupling will usually give 
evidence of the conditions by caus- 
ing the shaft to run out of line. 
Such a coupling should be tightened 
at the first opportunity, since if is 
possible for the shaft to loosen in 
such as to be badly twisted, thus 
breaking hangers and dropping hole 
lines. 

In another case, which was in a 
dvehouse where there was much 
steam and dampness which seemed 
to rot the roof plank and beams, a 
certain line of shafting developed 
several hot bearings all in one week. 
There was also considerable trouble 
from the belts running off the pul- 
leys. No report was made to the 
engineering department and no in- 
vestigation was made. That week- 
end the roof beam, a 16x18-inch 
timber which in turn carried the 
cross beams on which the hangers 
were fastened, was found to be 
rotted at one end where it rested 
on the column, with the result that 
if dropped about eight inches. The 
heating of these bearings and the 
running off of the belts marked the 
first stgging of that beam. Another 
case where the warning was un- 
heeded. 

Long lines of shafting that are out 
of tine may not cause bearings to 
heat, but they do cause excessive 
friction, thereby increasing the oil 
and power consumption. All such 
shrafts should be regularly gone over 
and put in proper alignment. It is 
claimed by transmission engineers 
that it is a paying mvestment in 
plants even of only moderate size, 
and most decidedly so in the larger 
Ones, to have one or more crews of 
men who work wholly on lining up 
of shafting. Many mills do have 
such crews, the work being done al 
night in order not to interfere with 
the day operation. Special equip- 
ment making use of the surveyor’'s 
transit and targets greatly facilitate 
the work. Where the machinery its 
motor driven, any gradual increase 
in the horsepower required to drive 
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a particular group of machinery is 
often an indication that the shafting 
is out of line. 

Every pulley, whatever its type, 
should be regularly inspected and 
its daily operation observed. The 
larger jack shaft pulleys, usually 
split, such as are used on the re- 
ciprocating engine drives, should be 
given a hammer test at intervals of 
three months or less if occasions 
warrant to make sure that the hub 
and rim bolts are tight. In some 
mills this is part of the oiler’s duties 
while in other: plants the work is 
done by men from the machine 
shop. Whoever does the job, if 
should be done thoroughly and con- 
scientiously. End thrust of shafting 
is usually prevented by collars made 
fast to the shaft at the hangers. 
Often a collar will become loose on 
the shaft and more or less end 
movement of the shaft will result. 
This condition should be corrected 
at the first opportunity, as it may 
increase to the extent where one or 
more hangers will be broken by the 
foree of the thrust. 

The oiler should also be watchful 
of the belts, particularly the larger 
ones, Sometimes a lap will start 
which if not detected and recement- 
ei may catch on the pulley and 
pull a large section of the trans- 
mission system. Belt will often 
stretch and slip, thereby causing 
loss of production and waste of 
power, for a slipping belt consumes 
more power than one that does not 
slip. In the case of motor drives, 
if the ammeter shows wide and 
sudden fluctuations of the needle 
going above the normal load, it is 
good evidence’ that the belt is slip- 
ping. 


From what has gone before, it. 


will be understood that the position 
of oiler is net a minor one or one 
that ean be safely left to any un- 
skilled person. The uninterrupted 
operation of the mill depends upon 
the thoroughness and the efficiency 
with which the man does his work. 
So also does the safety of many of 
the employees depend upon the 
fairness of this man for the job. Let 
the oiler realize all this, and take 
the pride in his work that its re- 
sponsibilities and its possibilities 
require; and let the employer rec- 
ognize the same situation and choose 
his man accordingly, paying him the 
wages that the position merits. 


British East African Piece Goods 
Market Reported. 

Cotton piece goods constitute ap- 

proximately 30 per cent of the im- 

ports into British East Africa, As- 


sistant Trade Commissioner Isaacs, 


London, reports. Japan has gained 
a dominating position in the market 
for coarse grey goods, but the 
lighter weight clothes are supplied 
by the United States and India. In 
bleached, printed, dyed and colored 
lines, Great Britain has maintained 
and even inereased its share of the 
trade, The Dutch enjoy a certain 
volume of the trade in white shirt- 
ings and drills. The demand in Eas! 
Africa is chiefly for coarser goods, 
and there has been substantial evi- 
dence that the Japanese have em- 
ployed extensive price cutting in 
order to gain a foothold in the trade, 
but this seems to ease up consid- 
erably. 
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good salesmen 
object rubber-stamped 


A trademark put on clumsily, illegibly, is the 


3 same sort of handicap to sales as a cheap rubber- 
FRASER & SIEDENBURG stamped business card is to a salesman. 
267 AVENUE 
a —_ Big manufacturers know this. That is why you 
+ BLUE UNE HOSIERY 


i ? find the leaders everywhere using beautiful Kau- 
December 4, 19%. 
| } | magraph Transfers to mark their goods. 


The Kaumagraph method of marking has these 


raph Company, 
350 West Set Street, outstanding advantages: 
Hew York City, 


Gentlemen: 


as distributors for the "Kelonia Blue —it is easy and quick to apply 


—the result is a neat, handsome mark 
. Company of Philadelphia, Pa., we consider 


Keaumagraph transfers a sure means of identifica- —the imprint lasts 
ia tion which assures the consumer against 
) substitutions of inferior hosiery. Your transfere Our new lithographic department now enables 
| : have many good points, one of the best is the manufacturers to get their labels, hang tickets, 
4 lasti ity. 
: es ete., and transfers all from the same source. 
We have always found your service 


a 


ee Write to us for full information about this Ser- 


Youre very truly, vice and for sample markings of the transfer 


itself. 


wel 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


Established 1903 
Canadian Branch, Kaumagraph Limited, Paris, Ontario 


7 E. Third St. ; Charlotte, N. C. 
New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia Paris, France 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 


l'rademark your textiles, hosiery, etc., with 300-396 West ist St., 
New York City. 
| Please send us full information about 
Kiumagraphs with samples. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


PZ 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
joopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


Morse Chain Co. 


Textile Chain Drives 


Charlotte, N. CG ithaca, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


Carding and Spinning 


By George M. Ivey 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
(Continued from last week) 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


There are two types of cone winders, varying in size and price. A 
hundred-drum machine usually oecupies a space of about 30x4 feet. The 
relative advantages of the two types of machines are often discussed, but 
as a general proposition, they should be selected for the work to be done. 
One type of machine is more efficient for certain work than the other and 
vice versa. 


Cone winders are built to wind from one to six threads for twisters, 
and are also built fo wind tubes with a taper at each end for hard twisted 
or polished thread. 


The cost of coning yarn is somewhat higher than for spooling, not 
hecause an operative con spool more, but because the spooler requires less 
aitention from the overseer or section hand. It is customary to allow 2 
per cent for fhe value of the Cones, but nothing for the wooden cases in 
which the cones are packed. The allowance of 2 per cent will usually 
more than cover the cost of the cones, but taking the packing. extra 
freight, etc., into consideration, the yarn cannot be marketed as cheaply 
as warps or skeins, and usually brings about 1 per cent more per pound. 
A few years ago the difference was much greater, but like many othe 
paying investments, the business was. quickly overcrowded, over thirty 
mills equipped for making hosiery yarn being erected in two years. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE MANUFACTURE OF FINE YARN 


Selecting Cotton.—In this class of work it is more necessary to exer- 
cise care than for ordinary numbers. If possible, the bales should be 
selected which have a very uniform length of staple. .There should be 
mixed well so as to get a portion from many bales in each armful. This 
same precaution is mentioned in a previous chapter as being desirable for 
any grade of work if is absolutely necessary. When the cotton is started 
through the opener, it should be examined closely to see if it is curled as 
it leaves the feed roll. If. it is, there will certainly be trouble in the 
subsequent process. To prevent it from being curled and knotted the 
speed of the beater must be reduced to, say, about 1,200 revolutions per 
minute, at the same time keeping the fan up to the usual speed. The 
cages, screens and dust flues must be cleaned out thoroughly so as to keep 
the draft open. The weight must be medium. If anything seems to be 
going wrong the machine must be stopped, and the trouble located. If 
this is not done, there will be trouble and worry in the succeeding proc- 
esses. 


Pickers.—The intermediate picker should not be used. Long staple 
cotton will not stand the same amount of beating as ordinary cotton. In 
erder to make this clear we will examine into the process a little more 
closely. Suppose we are running 1%-inch cotton, and that the beater is 
making 1,500 revolutions per minute, there being two blades, the cotton 
would be struck 3,000 times. In the meantime the feed roller, which is 2 
inches in diameter, has turned 21 times and has delivered 132 inches to the 
beaters. Thus, each inch has been struck. 3,000+132—22.7 times. In the 
sfaple were 1 inch, each fibre would be 1% inch, ‘it will be struck 25.5 
times. A similar calculation will show that for 14-inch cotton each fibre 
will be struck 39.7 times. This is more than long-staple cotton will stand. 
A great many of the fibres will be broken, and many more will be curled. 
lor this reason, we not only omit the intermediate, but also reduced the 
speed of the finisher to 1,200 revolutions. As in the opener, the speed of 
the fan must not be reduced, and extra care taken to maintain a free 
draft. If this is not done the cotton will be curled. If, however, the fan 
is speeded too high, the selvages will be had. This will not work well, and 
we know of a mill which put in new sides for the lap-head and for the 
table, thinking that by reducing the space they would get more even 
selvages. All the machine needed was to have cages, screens and dust 
boxes thoroughly cleaned. This should be attended to twice every day. 

Carding.—In order to get good carding, the clothing should be of the 
best quality, fine wire and a good many points to the inch. If the mill is 
n new one and built especially for fine work, the builders will see that 
the card has the proper clothing. The cylinder should run 120 revolutions, 
or at most 130, instead of 165 as for ordinary work. The doffer should not 
run over 8 or 10 turns per minute. The speed of the licker-in should be 
reduced to about 225. The feed roll should be drawn off to make it accom- 
modate the long cotton. If this is not done, some of the cotton will be 
knotted and it will be impossible to straighten it out again. Some builders 
have a feed plate designed especially for long cotton. The screens and 
mote knives may be set as usual. The top flats may be set at .005 and the 
doffer at .006, provided the floor is sufficiently solid. When the floor is 
not solid, it is impossible to set cards as close as they should be. The 
card should be very carefully ground, and ground frequently, but not long 
at a time. More waste will be produced than from ordinary cotton, and 
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for this reason the cards must be stripped at one time, but every other 
one only. The help will not lke this arrangement, but it makes more 
even more. Everything must be kept scrupulously clean, and occasionally 
the screens should be taken out and polished. 

By actual test, the following results were obtained from carding 16,808 
pounds of cotton, put through 40 cards: 


Strippings 907 pounds= 5.39% 

Flyings 298 pounds= 1.77% 

Sweepings 88 pounds= 53% 

Card drawing 5.525 pounds—92.31% 


The total waste was 7.69 per cent, which is considerably more than is 
usually taken from ordinary cotton. This test was on Peeler cotton, and 
tor Sea-Island even more waste is removed. ‘The average production per 
curd was a little more than 70 pounds per day. 

Drawing Frames.—The only items which deserve special mention are 
those which would naturally be noticed by a careful overseer. The trum- 
pets should be especially noticed. If the work. has been especially coarse, 
the holes in the trumpets will be too large for long-staple cotton, which 
is always run lighter than ordinary cotton. The writer was once called 
upon to examine a cardroom where there was considerable complaint on 
account of cut drawing. It was suggested that new trumpets be put in, 
and soon after everything was satisfactory. As the rollers are farther 
apart than in coarse work, the clearer waste must be removed much more 
frequently, or it will fall down between the rollers and cause bad work. 

Twist for Fine Work.—One grea! trouble many mills have is excessive 
twist in the roving, especially ts this the case on combed work. If we take 
1%-inch cotton and card it, the average length of staple is probably about 
1%-inch. If it is combed, the average length is not far from 1% inches, 
su that allhough we are putting in the same stock in either case, there is a 
great deal of difference before we get through. Ordinarily,.the twist of 
roving is 1.2 times the square root of the number. After we reach 1-inch 
Staple, this should be reduced as the length is increased, and in no case 
should more twist be put in than is absolutely necessary to turn the bobbin 
in the spinning frame. 

Flyers, Traverse and Rollers.__In changing from coarse to fine work 
if is sometimes found that the nose of the flyers and the fingers of the 
pressers are too large. When good yarn is wanted these must be changed. 
Occasionally the front rollers should be disconnected by removing the 
twist gear, and the nose of each flyer be thoroughly polished with emery 
cloth while the spindles are running full speed. The top rollers must be 
more carefully covered than for ordinary work, and the leather must be 
put on a firmer foundation. As the thread or roving is very small in diam- 
eter there must be very little cushion in the roller, or the weight will be 
laken entirely off the stock. For the same reason, the roving traverse 
motion should be carefully looked after. It should never be allowed to 
stand still, and should traverse within % inch of the end of the roller. In 
one case, the writer had a double thread put on the worm which drives 
{his motion, causing the traverse to move twice as fast. The result was SO 
satisfactory that the whole room was changed. 

Tension.—The tension is one of the things that needs especial care. 
The speeder will run if it is too tight, but the result will be disastrous. 
The cones and cone belts should be well looked after. The writer has 
known speeders on fine work to run bad for days, when all that was needed 
was a clean belt. On fine work, the stock is so delicate that very little 
things often cause a great deal of trouble. 

Overseers and Help.—For fine work, every machine needs closer atten- 
lion than for ordinary work. An overseer who has to look after too many 
things can not get satisfactory results. He must have leisure in which to 
Watch the work closely, for difficulties frequently arise which require 
hours and sometimes days LO overcome, If the overseer does not have 
time to look after the most minute details, there is almost sure to be 
trouble. Every effort should be made to get and keep good help. There 
are sO Many things which have to be learned in a fine mill which are not 
learned in other mills, that frequent changing of help is a great misfor- 
tune. 

Creeling Roving— Another matter in connection with speeders which 
escapes allention is the method of creeling. 


For fine work, in order to 
keep the number even, it 


is necessary to run one large and one small 
bobbin together. There is a slight difference in the number of roving on 
a small and large bobbin and a great difference in the amount of tension 
necessary to turn them. The writer once had some trouble in getting the 
numbers even on number 100’s, and finally changed a pair of speeders to 
this method of creeling. In a few days it was noticed that these speeders 
ran better than the others, and all the speeder hands wanted their machine 
changed also. This has about the same effect as running bobbins from the 
front and back row of spindles together as is done in some mills. and is an 
easier way to’ accomplish the same result. Another matter which has 
considerable bearing on the evenness of numbers is to look well after spare 
roving piled on the floor, where it remained several weeks. The overseer 
aiterwards sized it and reported that it was all 44-hank. Investigation 
showed that the moisture had dried out until the outside layers were 
three numbers lighter than those underneath. Spare roving should be 


kept out of the sunlight, and if practicable, kept in well-covered bins. 


Contraction in Twisting.—There is so much more twist in fine work 


that the contraction is much more than in coarse work. On a mule this 
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H Much Light 
s Enough for a Muillr 
Weave room 
before lighting 
was improved. 
Lamps were 60 
and 75-watt 
sizes in deep 
bowl! reflectors. 
Same room after 
lighting Was | 
improved, using | 
200-watt bowl- 
enameled lamps | 
in RLM | 


Reflectors. 


HERE’S as much difference in 
lighting as there is in fabrics. And 
lighting is standardized just as fabrics 
are standardized. The unit of light 
measurement is the foot-candle. 


In a plaid or cheviot mill, for exam- 
ple, the carding, roving, and interme- 
diate operations should have 6 foot- 
eandles of illumination, and spinning 
and weaving, 9 foot-candles. 


Whatever the intensity of light may 
be, the lighting units must be hung at 
proper height from the floor, properly 
spaced, and shaded to distribute light 
evenly without glare. 


Our engineering department is at 
your service to cooperate with you in 
providing correct cotton-mill lighting. 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS 


of General Electric Co. 


Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


@ NATIONAL @ 
MAZDA LAMPS 


A General Electric Product 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines 
WE MAKE 

Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 15 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

3 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

6 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated 
steel motor pinions, Gears for 
Pickers, Cards, Lappers, Combers, 
Drawing, Roving and Spinning 
Frames, Spoolers, Winders and 
all textile machinery. 


Gears Made From 
Steel, Iron, Bronze, Rawhide or 
Fabroid materials. 

Send drawing or sample gear. 
Prices on application. 
FERGUSON GEAR COMPANY 

Gastonia, N. C. 

West Airline Ave. 


Phone 1070 


THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


to any loom to replace a bro- 
ken crank shaft gear. Saves 
material and time and also in- 
creases production. 


Not a temporary makeshift 
but a permanent satisfactory 
repair part. 


Write for sample. 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 


Practical Discussions By Practical Men | 


Applying for a Higher Position. 
Editor: 


I am a second hand and want to 
become an overseer. Would like to 
know how to apply for a vacancy? 
What kind of a letter is best to 
write? 

“Second Hand.” 
What is Speed of Ring Travelers’? 
Editor: 


I am a young overseer of spinning 
and want to learn a few of the in- 
teresting things which the older 
master spinners already know. Can 
some of your readers tell me at 
what speed ring travelers move 
around the spinning rings? Is there 
any rule by which I can figure the 
speed? 

“Young Spinner.” 


What is Best Way to Eliminate 
Slugs in Yarns’? 
Editor: 


I am troubled with slugs in the 
yarns. Where do they come from 
and what is the best way to get rid 
of them? I am very anxious to find 
out and will thank your paper to 
help me out through the question 
box. I must act quickly, as I am 
given to understand that my work 
will not be satisfactory unless I 
make cleaner yarns. 

“Slug.” 


Answer to “Inquirer.” 
Editor: 


In answer to “Inquirer,” there was 
a weave room I heard about in New 


Bedford, Mass., that operates for 


two weeks without making any sec- 
onds. I knew the overseer, and he 
was trying to run that way for a 
month. 

I have also heard of a mill down 
in Georgia where there is a spooling 
room which has operated for about 
two years without having exhibited 
a snarly spool. The superintendent 
is very proud of this record. 

“Traveling Man.” 
Answer to Ayak-29. 
Editor: 

You have a new way of measur- 
ing your waste account. I have 
never heard of any mill measuring 
and recording the was‘e per 1,000 
spindle, and I doubt if any mill is 
doing it this way. There really is 
no advantage in keeping track of 
your waste that way unless it would 
be the waste made in the spinning 
room, and each one of your spinners 
attended to 1,000 spindles or 2,000 
spindies apiece so as to check 
against each hand. Nobody can 
advise you what waste you should 
make. As this depends entirely 
upon the contracts for your finished 
products. The best way is to com- 
pute your waste made on the per- 
centage basis from materials con- 
sumed. Make as little waste as you 
can and match your samples well 
enough to hold your orders con- 
tracted for. Mill Man. 


AnSwer to Treasurer. 


Editor: 


Regarding three-harness' twills, 
you can get reed marks either way. 
The chief cause of reed marks is 
poor reeds. Be sure your reeds are 
perfect: also that the dents are 
strong enough to withstand the 
strain. If one harness lifts higher 
than another, or if all the harnesses 
lift higher above the céntre of the 
shed, or drop lower than the shed, 
or if one or two of the harness rise 
or drop more than others, uneven 
yarns will make reed marks. I mean 
cont'nuous thin, lean or coarse ends, 
also mixed yarns. Warps that are 
not evenly filled or have uneven ten- 
sions on the various warp ends will 
make reed marks by the wholesale. 

Again and vice versa there are 
times when it may be necessary 
owing to certain variations men- 
tioned above, to alter the movements 
of one or more of the harnesses in 
order to remedy the faults. There 
is no need of reed marks. It 1s a 
case of correcting defects more than 
whether you weave one up or two 
up. But it is better on general 
principles to weave one up-‘and two 
down. It is easier on the yarn; also 
as the shuttle passes over more ends 
at each shot it will disturb the 
weaving less. 

Also look well to the twist in your 
varns. Variations in the twist of a 
few ends will make reed marks: 
niso a slight discoloration of some 
cotton going through and mixed in 
the batches will give the appear- 
ance of reed warps. Hard twisted 
filling is a bad cover for cloth. You 
should look out to have a good soft 
twisted filling. This is a great life- 
saver in the prevention of reedy 
cloth, because it will give the cloth 
a good cover. It will even overcome 
some of the defects mentioned. 

“Fixer.” 


Answer to L. H. 4. 


Editor: 


Nobody can tell you at just what 
speed you should operate your front 
rolls. It depends entirely on a long 
list of local conditions and the ex- 
perience of the men in charge from 
the top down. Many mills are ex- 
ceeding the book speeds, standard 
speeds, so-called, or the speed ad- 
vised by others. Many more men 
find that they can run faster than 
they ever expected to be able to do. 
It takes a few years of careful 
training and experience to know 
what can be done. But after all 
has been said on paper, the trained 
man of experience must be on the 
spot and know the exact local con- 
ditions before he can tell the speed. 
As a good rule to go by, new frames 
cannot be started at full standard 
speed. They must be broken in and 
limbered down first. Some start 
them at full speed, but it is not the 
best way. Many mill men are dis- 
linguishing themselves by adopting 
a variable speed or a sliding scale 
‘f speed which is governed by local 
conditions. When everything is at 


its best, they speed up more. When 
things are less favorable they slack- 
en the speed, and some men average 
far above the standard speed and 
exceed production by so doing. 
Others have failed miserably by 
trying to maintain a standard speed 
at all times. It cannot be done suc- 
cessfully by even successful men. 
That is meant by “local conditions 
is answered by the following list: 


. Skillfulness of the help. 
2. Weather variations. 
3. Cotton variations. 
4. State of the machinery. 
5. Kind of machinery. 
Kind of goods made. 
Kind of illumination. 
Condition of bobbins. 

9. Turns of twist per inch. 

10. Kind of cotton. 

11. Location of spinning room. 

12. Health of the community. 

iS. How the mill is heated. 

14. How the mill is humidified. 

i5. What processing the roving 
gets in the carding department. 

i6. How many doublings the rovy- 
ing gets. 

17. Single or double roving in 
spinning frames. 

18. The amount of drafting. 

19. How the cotton is mixed. 

20. Kind of top rolls in carding 
and spinning. 

21. Conditions of steel roll. 

22. Amount of weight on top rolls 
in carding and spinning. 

23. Kind of saddles all through. 

24. The amount of co-operation 
received from the management and 
all the way down the line. 

25. Amount of waste removed. 

°6. Amount of waste used. 

27. Size of front rolls. 

28. How about roll settings? 

29. How is the machinery driven 
—bhelt or motor drives? 

30. Band or tape driven spindles? 

31. Kind of spindles? 

32. Kind of travelers? 

33. Kind of rings? 

34. Height of treadboards from 
top of spindles. 

35. Kind of oil. 

37. New or old machinery. 


You see you have asked a very 
broad question without statme 
much of the local conditions. The 
speed depends: absolutely upon all 
of the above local conditions and 
more besides. Yet you have men- 
tioned only the following: 


Size of rings. 
Yarn number. 
Traverse. 
Staple. 

Filling wind. 
. Separators on. 


Ol & CO 


Altogether we have mentioned 43 
different local conditions to analyze 
and with which to reckon before we 
can know the speed to have. 

To give you a good blanket an- 
swer, is to have all of the local 
conditions put into first-class shape, 
and especially arranged for the 
class of goods wanted, and then run 
as fast as you can without over 
straining your help and get the kind 
of goods wanted economically. 

“Experience.” 
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Why Do I Lose Production? 


Editor: 

I am in trouble over my speed of 
spinning frames. I was driving my 
frames with light single leather 
belting and I was told that if I were 
to drive with heavy double leather 
belting that my speed would be 
more regular or steadier and get 
more production, so I have changed 
to heavy double belting. As I kept 
my single belting tight, I was told 
that this was not right, so I am 
driving with slacher belts since 
changing to double leather belting. 
My cylinders were revolving 1,000 
R.P.M. with the single leather belt- 
ing. The driven pulleys are i2 
inches in diameter and the driving 
pulleys are 40 inches. Will you 
please advise me as to why my 
speed is less now than formerly? 
My production was around 100,000 
pounds per week. Now it is only 
99,000 pounds. 

“Speeder.” 


Answer to Cal O. Rimeter. 


Editor: 

Here are several ways of adding 
more size to your warps: 

1. Run slasher slower. 

2. Make size heavier and have it 
very hot to penetrate well. 

3. Run your dipping roll lower 
down into the size. 

4. Use potato starch instead of 
corn starch. It penetrates much 
better. 

> Do not twist your yarns so 
hard. Give the size a chance to 
penetrate. 

6. Dry the size you put on so that 
it will stick on, but not so-dry that 
it will shake. off mto fine dust or 
powder. 
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7. Have the best of good wool 
blankets so they will mesh in well 
all around the yarn. 

Causes of Soft Warps. 

1. Not sized enough. 

2. Not dried out enough. 

3. Yarn twisted so hard that it 
will not take the size through the 
centre of it. 

4. The slasher fan not running 
fast enough. 

5. Cylinder not hot enough. 

6. Running slasher too fast. 

7. Size not heavy enough. 
8. Size not hot enough. 


9 Blankets worn out and too. 


hard. 

I have never known the blankets 
to be numbered. 

Change them often enough to be 
so that they will be yet spongy and 
not hard like sheet iron, nor worn 
full of holes. 

“Slasher.” 


S. V. Upchurch Dead. 

S. V. Upehurch, president of the 
S. V. Upehurch Machinery Company, 
textile machinery dealers of. Atlanta, 
died at his home in that city on 
Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Upchurch was widely known 
in the Southern textile field. He 
was for many years a mill superin- 
tendent, having successfully oper- 
ated a number of mills in various 
Southern States. Some years ago he 
opened a machinery house in At- 
lanta and built up a large business. 
He was 52 years old and was a na- 
tive of Raleigh, N.C. He is survived 
by Mrs. Upchurch, a son, R. J. Up- 
church, and a brother, C. L. Up- 
church, well known mill man of 
Athens, Ga. 

Funeral services were held Wed- 
nesday afternoon in Charlotte. 


VOTE ON CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


Including February 4, 1925 


House Senate 
Ratified For Against For Against 
Arizona 35 3 19 0) 
Arkansas 45 40 15 13 
California 69 9 36 3 
Partially Ratified 
Montana 86 ll — — 
New Mexico 40 8 (11 to 10 for Ref.) 
Rejected 
Connecticut | — — 1 33 
Delaware 0 35 0 17 
Georgia - 3 173 0 34 
Kansas 20 101 i) 30 
Louisiana 25 57 — — 
Massachusetts Advisory Referendum 247,000 to 696,000 
Nevada 18 19 
North Carolina 7 86 4 34 
North Dakota — — 17 32 
Ohio __ 35 92 — 
Oklahoma 24 81 19 24 
South Carolina 0 124 0 44 
South Dakota — — 5 36 
Texas ae 111 2 20 
Utah | Rejected (Vote Unknown) Rejected 
Washington 30 67 15 27 
Wyoming — — 8 17 
States Ratified 3 
States Partially Ratified 2 
Necessary to Complete Ratification . 86 
States Rejected 17 


Necessary to Defeat 


17 


Hawk Starch 


Superiorities 


| UNIFORMITY | 


| STRENGTH | | 


| PURITY 


ECONOMY | 


HAWK STARCH produces 
smooth warp of the right: weight and 


a strong, 


pliability—the kind that weaves easily. 
HAWK STARCH can be furnished in any 


desired viscosity. Just as your tailor “fits” 
the suit he makes for you, so do our experts 
adapt the starch to your local mill condi- 


tions. 


STEIN, HALL& 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Boston Charlotte, N. C. Chicago 


Providence Troy Philadelphia 
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arp 


Two questions com 
monly asked— 


“What is there to this 
H. P. C. Warp Dress- 
ing?” 


“Why are so many 
mills taking to it so 
strongly?” 


For the best answer— 
talk to any one of its 
many users. 


The 
Hart Products Corp. 


44 East 23rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Manufacture of Pile Goods in the South 


By Textile Observer. 


HE constantly increasing oppor- 
tunities for the manufacture of 
pile fabrics in the South are the 
result of several conditions which 
few textile manufacturers could 
forsee fifteen or twenty years ago. 
Not many mill men could look far 
enough into the future to surmise 
the volume of the demand which 
would develop for upholstery, tap- 
estry, rugs and various descriptions 
of pile fabrics for the automobile 
trade. For a time almost any kind 
of interior trimming for the sides 
and seats of cars was satisfactory, 
while a grass mat or similar in- 
expensive covering answered all 
purposes for the floor. With the 
introduction of millions of high 
priced motor cars for the use of 
public in general, competing build- 
ers sought to place their machines 
to the front by improving the in- 
terior trimmings as well as the de- 
sign of the chassis, the mechanism 
of the engine and the operation of 
the same. Consequently the cheaper 
classes of textiles were substituted 
by appropriately patterned rugs for 
the floor, high grade velvet materia! 
for the covering on the cushions, 
specially selected curtain textures 
for the window drapery and supe- 
rior grades of fabric for the walls. 
Many a mill which had nearly 
gone on the rocks for lack of dep- 
mand for cloth that it had success- 
fully and profitably made in the 
past was saved from bankruptcy 
when the automobile builders began 
requesting estimates for the entire 
output of the mill if its machinery 
could be used in the production of 
the special type of pile fabrics re- 
quired. 

The writer was employed in a mill 
which was about ready to shut down 
because of an overstocked market 
of bed blankets which it had man- 
ufactured for many years. 

A representative of an automobile 
rug supply house happened along 
and suggested that the bed blanket 
machinery be changed over to pro- 
duce automobile robes. This was 
done with the result that the mill 
had to go on overtime to fill orders. 

With one motor car builder ad- 
vertising his ten millioneth car and 


fothers telling about their one mil- 


lionth or one hundred thousandth 
car, with figures getting larger every 
season, it is easy to see that the 
automobile trade for fabrics of the 
pile class continuing to expand. 

Even the Laundries Have Had a 

Hand in the Affair. 

It is the business of a modern 
power laundry to wash fabrics clean 
and in their desire to do this they 
usually succeed in washing almost! 
everything out of anything made of 
cotton or linen, leaving the fabric 
weak and limp so that its service is 
greatly curtailed as compared with 
the hand washed underclothes and 
calico dresses of the good old days 
of home laundering. Some mills 
have changed a part of their ma- 
chinery over to make silk or wool 
mixed goods because of this state 
of affairs, as the fabrics made of 
these materials can better stand the 
laundering processes. This is sim- 


ply another condition which- has 
transpired with the pass of time 
and induces manufacturers’ to 
change to a new line of goods in 
order to keep their machinery and 
operatives employed. In making 
this change some mills have en- 
gaged in the production of pile fab- 
rics with encouraging prospects 
ahead. 

Hardwood Floors a Factor in the 

Pile Goods Development. 

When the building contractors 
began putting hardwood floors into 
dwelling houses, offices and even in 
some places of business, in lieu of 
the common pine boards of the past, 
the managers of the carpet mills of 
the country were dismayed. The 
hardwood floors permitted of a pol- 
ish which appealed to housewives 
more than carpets. | 

The flooring of many old houses 
was torn up so that the glossy, 
smooth hardwood floors might be 
put in. For a short time the demand 
for carpets fell off and many of the 
mills engaged in the production of 
floor coverings had to cease opera- 
lions or change their machinery 
over to weave other lines of goods. 
But with the advent of the hard- 
wood floor the demand for art 
squares and rugs developed to large 
proportions so that nearly all of the 
carpet mills were able to go on full 
lime again producing these goods 
for distribution on those parts of 
the highly polished floors used to 
walk on, or for an article of furni- 
ture to stand on. 

Demand for Smarter Clothes Also 
Helpful to. Pile Goods Mills. 

In the early nineties a large pro- 
portion of the people of the United 
States lived in the country where 
ginghams and similar products of 
the cotton mills 
popular garment material for the 
women folks at least. There was 
not much of a demand for velvet- 
eens, chincilla fabries, silks, satins 
or high priced worsted serges ex- 
cept for Sunday wear. But ‘the 
migration of the younger element 
from the farms to the city has been 
large in recent years with the re- 
sull that the farmer lads are now 
city automobile mechanics on high 
pay and the girls are stenographers 
at remunerative wages which en- 
ables these people to dress smartly, 
The auto mechanic May wear over- 
alls in the shop and the stenogra- 
pher or sales girls a calico dress 
while doing her house work, but 
both come out in fine clothes for 
the evening social affairs. In fact, 
some of the working girls wear 
better clothes during the day than 
the country girls wore at the barn 
dances of times gone by. 

It used to be the custom for the 
farming population to remain at 
home except for an annual visit to 
the county fair or an occasional 
tour to the great city. The subur- 
ban electric car lines and the auto- 
mobile have changed their condi- 
Lion. 

The comparatively small propor- 
tion ef country born population 
that resists the call of the city and 
remains on the farms does so for 
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Save in freight by using | 
WILTS{] 


Veneer Packing Cases 


The are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilte Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


2525 N. Second St., 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years aston e solving water 
problems satisfactori for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump Well Oe., Ince. 
Richmond, Va. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


eee eee eae es 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


constituted 


Send Us Your Order Today 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


27 Years’: Experience 
Nine Complete Rigs Operating in 
Kvery Southern State 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co, 
Box 1212 Richmond, Va. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 


Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


from 


CLARK P UBLXSSHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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economic, sentimental, health and 
other reasons. But it has its city 
outings frequently enough to follow 
the tread of fashions. 

The agricultural and stock raising 
business have been put on a scien- 
tific basis in recent years by men 
who have graduated from the tech- 
nical schools. These men have ta- 
ken city customs into the country 
with them so that the period in 
which the farmer wore high topped 
boots, a broad brimmed hat and a 
set of chin whiskers is gone. The 
city and the town are much alike 
now so far as costumes are con- 
cerned. Fine astrakhan fabrics, 
with an uneut terry pile or : cul 
plush pile may now be seen in use 
for ladies’ cloaking, trimmings and 
similar fashionable articles in the 
country as well as in the city. 

The introduction of improved 
machinery: for the production of 
fustians, corduroys. and all kinds of 
pile fabries hsa also assisted in de- 
veloping the demand for this line 
of goods. High speeded and effi- 
cient chenille cutting machines have 
been introduced for use in lieu of 
the crude types of hand devices 
which the pils goods manufacturers 
were dependent upon some years 
ago. Double pile fabrics with va- 
rious lengths of the pile are now 
possible so as to produce a wavey 
effect on the surface of the finished 
goods. Figured double pile fabrics 
produced on the jacquard machine 
have been introduced with success 
by the use of an attachment to the 
loom whereby the pile threads of 
either side of the texture can be 
drawn from the upper warp through 
to the lower, thus making corre- 
sponding figured effects on both 
sides of the cloth. 

These are some of the reasons 
why the outlook for pile fabrics is 
bright. The South offers a partic- 
ularly good field for the manufac- 
ture of these goods, for reasons well 
known to textile manufacturers, 
such as climatic conditions, access 
to efficient help of high character, 
freedom from many of the legisla- 
tive restraints under which the 
manufacturers of the North labor, 
lower wages and other favorable 
economic standards. In reference 
to the lower wages it can be stated 
that they are equal to the higher 
wages of the North in individual! 
cases for the reason that the cost 
of living of the operative is less. 
That is, $12 to $15 per week in the 
Southern mill is equa! in purchas- 
ing power for rent, food and genera! 
living costs in the South to $20 or 
more per week in a Northern mill. 
The writer worked in Lowell. Mass.. 
mills for a number of. years and 
knows something about it. 


Seek 
Mill Rules 


Little Rock, Ark.—The Southern 
Cotton Shippers’ Association finds 
the Southern Mill Rules of 1924 for 
buying cotton, as adopted by several 
of the cotton manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations, unsatisfactory in many 
points and recommends that cotton 
shippers refuse to sell on other than 
the 1915 Carolina Mill Rules until 
such time as the manufacturers. co- 
turers’ Association of North Caro- 
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lina has seen fit to adopt a set of 
trade rules known as the Southern 
Mill Rules of 1924, and 

“Whereas, it is our information 
that the South Carolina, Georgia 
and Alabama Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Associations also contemplate adopt- 
ing said rules, and 

“Whereas, previous to the meeting 
at which these rules were formu- 
lated, and at a joint conference at- 
tended by shippers and manufac- 
turers, delegates of the above men- 
tioned associations declined to dis- 
cuss with a delegation of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Shippers’ Association of 
which we are an affiliated member, 
the question of revising these rules, 
and, 

“Whereas, the executive commit- 
lee of the Southern Cotton Shippers 
Association in meeting assembled 
has carefully examined these rules 
and found them to be unsatisfactory 
operate with the Southern Cotton 
Shippers’ Association in formulating 
a set of rules satisfactory to all in- 
Lerests. The Southern Mill Rules of 
1924 were adopted by the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation at its semi-annual meeting 
at Pinehurst on November 30. 

The resolutions on this subject 
which were adopted recently by the 
executive committee of the South- 
ern Cotton Shippers’ Association, 
have been promulgated by W. 38. 
Turner, secretary of the Arkansas 
Cotton Trade Association, and fol- 
low: 

“The executive committee of the 
Southern Cotton Shippers’ Associa- 
tion on January 12, 1925, voted a 
resolution as follows: 

“Whereas, The Cotton Manufac- 
in many points. 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that 
the secretary of the American Cot- 
ton Shippers’ Association be re- 
quested to endeavor to secure an 
agreement among the respective 
boards of directors of the six affil- 
iated associations to recommend to 
their members that they refuse to 
sell on other than the 1915 Carolina 
Mill Rules until such time as the 
manufacturers consent to co-oper- 
ale with the American Cotton Ship- 
pers’ Association in the formulation 
of a set of rules satisfactory to all 


interests or until a set of seller's: 


rules is adopted by the American 
Cotton Shippers’ Association. 

“Bt it further resolved, that when 
this association receives notice from 
the American Cotton Shippers’ As- 
sociation that all affiliated associa- 
Lions are agreeable to this action 
that our secretary is hereby author- 
ized to circularize our members 
acquainting them with the agree- 
ment reached between the shipper 
associalions and urging their active 
support of same. 

“Similar resolutions had been 
passed by the Texas Cotton Associa- 
Lion on December 14, 1924, and by 
the Atlantic Cotton Association, 
January 6, 1925. The executive com- 
mittee of the Arkansas Cotton Trade 
Association adopted this resolution 
on January 15, and the Oklahoma 
State Cotton Exchange took similar 
action on January 16. 

“The date of the annual meeting 
of the American Cotton Shippers’ 
Association has been tentatively set 
for March 27 and 28 at which time 
full agreement regarding this most 
important question will be reached. 


Stop this Loss 


If you knew that large quantities of fuses 
were being systematically stolen from your 
stock room, you would take immediate steps to end ot 
theft. 

Yet, so far as actual Joss is concerned, what difference 
is there between stolen fuses and fuses that are needlessly 


scrapped? 


Very few plants that use complicated, hard-to-renew 
fuses are immune to this loss. 


But you will not find such waste in plants that use the 
easy-to-renew— 


UNION 


RENEWABLE FUSES 


New links can be inserted so easily and quickly in 
blown “Union” Fuses that there is no temptation to toss 
them aside. 


The metal parts do not fuse together. There is no 
inner cartridge to swell and stick. Nothing to jam or 
bind or resist. A screwdriver is the only tool needed. 


Get rid of cheap so-called “renewables” that go to 
the junk pile prematurely, unknown to you, and put 
easy-to-renew “Union” Fuses in their place. 


“Union” Renewable and Non-Renewable Fuses are sold every- 
where by leading electrical jobbers and dealers. 


Drop us a postcard for our interesting Catalog. 


CHICAGO FUSE MFG. Co. 


BLECTRICAL PROTECTING MATERIALS 
AND CONDUIT FITTINGS 


CAFLIN & STREETS 
CHICAGO 
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The Bad Losers Howl 


S predicted last week the “bad 
losers” opened their attack upon 
us. 

It came from “Labor,” the official 
publication of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, an organization 
that by reason of its selfishness and 
crookedness has lost more than one 
million members during the past 
five years. 

We are printing beginning on page 
6 of this issue the entire story as il 
appeared in Labor and are omitting 
no word of same. 

We have nothing to hide, nothing 
to be ashamed of and no apology to 
make to anyone. 

We set out to beat the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment and have 
heaten it. If in the midst of their 
wailing and gnashing of teeth the 
pap-suckers and parasites vent some 
of their spleen upon us we are re- 
ceiving that which we expected, 

In view of the statements made by 
Labor we have no objection to stat- 
ing the facts. 

Jeff Palmer, a free lance special 
edition and special publicity man, 
does work for us from time to time 
but has never been regularly em- 
ployed by us. 

He does a great deal of work for 
other papers, with which we have 
no connection whatever. 

Last June Mr. Palmer told us that 
he had arranged with an advertising 
agency to run a publicity campaign 
against the Child Labor Amendment. 

Later he exhibited a list of 32 
papers that had been selected by the 
agency and we asked him how he 
was going to sign his advertise- 
ments. 

He said he had not thought of that 
but as all farmers seemed to be 
bitterly opposed to the amendment 
he would have no trouble in getting 
prominent farmers to put their 
names to the advertising. 

A few days later he said that the 
farmers did not object but he 


thought it would be best to form an 
organization and at his request we 
drew for him a charter for an or- 
ganization to be known as the Far- 
mers’ States’ Rights League, Inc., 
with four original incorporators. 

Mr. Palmer went away and later 
appeared with his incorporation 
papers signed by four farmers, We 
recall that upon his return he said 
that every farmer he. met wanted to 
sign but the papers only provided 
for four signatures. Later member- 
ship lists were circulated by the 
original members and practically 
every farmer in Montgomery County, 
N. C., signed as members and re- 
quests were also received from 
Texas and other States to be allowed 
fo form chapters. 

The statement of Labor that there 
never was but four members of the 
Farmers’ States’ Rights League, is 
absolutely false. 

The Farmers States’ Rights League 
is organized on exactly the same 
plan as the National Child Labor 
Committee because practically none 
of the prominent people listed on 
the letter heads of that organization 
ever attended a meeting or had any 
part in directing its affairs. 

Having his organization, Mr. Pal- 
mer went out and secured the funds 
necessary to pay for his publicity 
campaign. 

We contributed nothing to the 
fund and did not directly or indi- 
rectly assist him in raising same. 

It was Mr. Palmer’s proposition, in 
line with his usual work of special 
publicity, and we fail to see where 
any act of his was improper or 
irregular. 

The publicity which he ran con- 
sisted almost entirely of extracts 
from editorials and the Congres- 
sional Record and it is significant 
that_no attempt has been made to 
refute a single statement contained 
in any of the publicity. 

It carried to hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers and citizens in the 
doubtful States the real facts rela- 
tive to child labor in the several 


States and as they learned to what 
extent the facts had been misrepre- 
sented to them they turned against 
the amendment. 

Mr. Hyatt said in his article in 
Labor that the advertising carried 
“vile misrepresentations” but when 
he made that statement he lied. 

A “Committee Opposed to the 
Twentieth Amendment” was organ- 
ized at Washington and began to 
send out well prepared publicity 
and the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee’and the American Federation 
of Labor immediately began a vi- 
cious attack upon such publicity, 


not by answering the arguments but 


by calling attention to the fact that 
certain members of the committee 
were manufacturers. 

Realizing the effectiveness of that 
form of attack and desiring that our 
arguments be considered upon their 
merits, we secured from the Far- 
mers’ States’ Rights League permis- 
sion to distribute literature in their 
name and under their name we sent 
fully 150,000 pieces, the most effect- 
ive and widely distributed piece of 
such literature being a slip contain- 
ing extracts from the child labor 
laws of the Southern States. 

When those who received the lit- 
erature read the laws of the South- 
ern States and extracts from the 
meetings of the National Child Labor 
Committee they realized that they 
had been deceived relative -to the 
necessity for Federal legislation and 
a reaction set in that has resulted 
in the tidal wave of opposition to 
the amendment. 

We fought the devil with fire. We 
secured the legal right to send iit- 
erature in the name of Farmers’ 
States’ Rights League, which had 
been regularly incorporated under 
the laws of North Carolina. 

Had the literature gone out under 
the name of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin they would have killed its 
effect by attacking the author when 
they could not answer the literature. 

By getting the truth to the people 
of the country without allowing our 
opponents to confuse the issue by 
an attack upon the senders of the 
hiterature we turned an almost 
hopeless situation into an over- 
whelming victory and if our meth- 
ods do not please those who lost it 
makes no difference to us. 


The thing to which we call atten- 
tion is that every statement and 
every fact stated in our literature 
was true and thal no misrepresen- 
tation can be truthfully charged or 
proved. 

The story of Mr. Hyatt about the 
“Irate Mr. Clark” is false. 

Hearing him questioning Mr. Pal- 
mer we opened the door and leaning 
against the side listened for a while. 
We then questioned Mr. Hyatt, who 
had upon entering represented him- 
self as being from Cleveland, Ohio. 
After persistent but quiet questions 
on our part we finally wormed out 
of him the admission that he was 
from “Labor,” the American Fed- 
eration of Labor organ in Washing- 
ton. 


Upon getting that information we 
told Mr. Palmer to tell him nothing 
because Labor would misrepresent 
anything he said. We added that 
Labor never told the truth about 
anything when a lie could be used, 
and Mr. Hyatt, knowing the truth of 
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our statement, took no exception to 
same. 

The attack of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor flared for a day 
and then fell flat because nobody 
has any confidence in anything they 
say. 

They have a particular animosity 
against us because a few years ago 
we defeated the purposes of Thos. 
Failure McMahon, the leader of one 
of their subsidiaries and prevented 
his robbing the cotton mill opera- 
tives of the South. 

The Federation of Labor did not 
support the Twentieth Amendment 
for any humanitarian reasons but 
because it would prevent appren- 
tices and learners in the skilled 
trades and thereby automatically 
reduce the number of skilled work- 
men with the result that the re- 


maining workmen could demand 
unreasonable, exorbitant and unfair 
wages. 


To the surprise and consternation 
of the politicians the mis-called 
Child Labor Amendment has been 
beaten, in fact will hardly get 
enough votes to count. 


We set out to beat the amendment 
and if our methods of getting the 
truth to the people of this country 
does not suit the advocates it mat- 
ters not to us. 

The publie hates a bad loser and 
this attack came from those who 
fought for selfish reasons and lost. 

Let ‘em rave. 


The Half Way Point 


EBRUARY ist was the half way 

point in our cotton year and with 
an unusual feeling of complacency 
and assurance the cotton mills of 
the South have apparently less cot- 
ton bought ahead than on this date 
in any of the recent years. 

There was in this country on Au- 
gust 1, 1924, including linters, 1,717,- 
000 bales of cotton, and we have 
imported about 250,000 bales. These 
figures give us a total supply assum- 
ing a 13,500,000 crop of 15,517,000 
bales. 

Conservative estimates place the 
exports for this season at 7,300,000 
and the American consumption at 
6,200,000, or at total of 13,500,000, 
which would leave a carryover in 
the United States on August 1, 1925, 
of 2,000,000, or approximately the 
same carryover as August 1, last. 

We wish to remind spinners that 
when there were indications of a 
12,000,000 crop last summer the cot- 
ton market advanced quickly to 29 
cents and the ultimate size of 13,- 
500,000 bales has been unable to hold 
the price below 24°*cents for a very 
long time. 

There are many who believe that 
the high price of wheat and corn 
will result in a reduction of acreage 
and as yet there has been no weath- 
er that can be claimed to be cold 
enough to seriously affect the boll 
weevil emergence. 

It is hardly reasonable to expect 
a crop of more than 13,500,000 bales. 

Bad weather during the growing 
season could easily reduce the crop 
to the point that an adequate sup- 
ply would not be available. 

We anticipate much higher prices 
during the spring and summer. 
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W. E. Gantt is now overseer of 
the cloth room at the Dover Mills, 
Shelby, N. C. 


B. M. Gillon has been elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Vance 
Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


G. V. Frye is now night superin- 
tendent of the Florence Mills, For- 
est City, N. C. 


J. D. Buice has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mill No. 5, Pineville, N. C. 


H. K. Roberts has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Vance Cotton 
Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


J. J. Grayson has become night 
overseer of carding at the Florence 
Mills, Forest City, N. C. 


—, —, Williams has been promot- 
ed from overseer carding to super- 
intendent of the Panola Mills, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


G. W. Corn is now night overseer 
weaving at the Florence Mills, For- 
est City, N. C. 


C. H. Cobb has become night su- 
perintendent of the City Cotton 
Mills, Newton, N. C., 


J. H. Higgins has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at the Grant- 
ville Hosiery Mills, Grantville, Ga. 


B. C. Black has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Mutual Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


J. W. Webb has become hight 
overseer of finishing and cloth room 
at the Florence Mills, Forest City, 
N. CG, 


L. C. Harmon. has been promoted 
from night carder and spinner to 
night superintendent of the Cannon 
Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 


Ray Burnett has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of night spinning 
at the Florence Mills, Forest City, 
N. C. 


W. M. Pitts has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in night spinning at the 
Osprey plant of the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company, Porterdale, Ga. 


C. R. Lockman, of Lowell, N. C., 
has accepted a position as overseer 
of spinning at the Mason Cotton 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Frank L. Walton has resigned as 
president of Hesslein & Co., New 
York, to become vice-president of 
the Farish Company, New York. 


J. Virgil Malier has been appoint- 
ed overseer spinning, spooling and 
twisting at the Newnan Mills No. 4, 
Newnan, Ga. 


E. L. Cantrell, overseer weaving 
at the Alexander Manufacturing 
Company, Forest City, N. C.. now 
has charge of the cloth room also. 


G. D. Usery has become overseer 
of spinning, spooling, twisting and 
warping at the American Cotton 
Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 


E. B. Neave has resigned as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Vance 
Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


A. J. Ward has been appointed 
overseer spinning at the Wahoo 


Manufacturing Company, Sargent, 
(7a. 
Z. B. Bradford has resigned as 


night superintendent of the Cannon 
Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., to become 
superintendent of the Vance Cotton 
Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


J. Westmoreland has resigned as 
superintendent of the Panola Mills, 
Greenwood, 8S. C., to accept a simi- 
lar position at the Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Mill No. 5, Pineville, N. C. 


E. W. Campfield has been pro- 
moted from night loom fixer to sec- 
ond hand in day weaving at the 
Alexander Manufacturing Company, 
Forest City, N. C. 


Dos Elmore has been promoted 
from overseer of carding at the 
Winget Mills, Gastonia, N. C., to su- 
perintendent of the Mutual Mills, of 
that place. 


Lewis H. Beck, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Hart and Fountain 
Mills, Tarboro, N. C., has accepted 
a similar position at the Georgia- 
Kincaid Mills No. 1, Griffin, Ga. 


P. J. Howard has been promoted 
from section hand to second hand 
in night spinning at the Osprey 
plant of .the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, Porterdale, Ga. 


George H. Imes has resigned as 
superintendent of the Georgia-Kin- 
caid Mill No. 1, Griffin, Ga., to be- 
come superintendent of the new 
Highland Mills now under construc- 
tion at Griffin. 


G. R. Davis has been transferred 
from overseer of spinning at the 
Osprey plant of the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company, Porterdale, Ga., to 
night overseer of carding in the 
same mill. 


J. G. Sanders has resigned as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Dixie 
Corp., Chicago, Ill, and become 
overseer spinning at the Osprey 
plant of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, Porterdale, Ga. 


W. R. Hill has resigned as over- 
seer cloth room at the Alexander 


Manufacturing Company, Forest 
City, N. C. to become overseer 
weaving at the Excelsior Mills, 


Union, 8. C. 


L. H. Hallman has not resigned 
as overseer carding at the Lockhart 
plant of the Union-Buffalo Mills, 
Lockhart, 8. C. It was erroneously 
reported last week that he was 
overseer carding at the Inman Mills, 
Inman, 8. C. 


D. D. Little, of Spartanburg, 8. G., 
and Hugh F. Little, of Marion, N 
C. have severed their connection 
with the Clinchfield Cotton Mills of 
Marion, N. C., which they were in- 
strumental in building and develop- 
ing and which was operating many 
years under their management. 
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Bobbins 


and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


IF TRAVELERS 
COULD TALK 


We Would Not 


Need To Adver- 
tise Our Rings 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Southern Agent: Wm. P. Dutemple 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


Gastonia, N. C—The Hanover Mill 
school building was destroyed by 
fire. 

Marion, N. C—Hugh F. Little may 
erect a new cotton mill in North 
Carolina, 

Knoxville, Tenn.—The Ashe Hos- 
iery Mills Company will erect an 
addition to its plant on North Gay 
street. J. J. Ashe is president. 

Stony Point, N. —The Rockyface 
Spinning Company has let contract 
fo the Bahnson Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., for new humidifying 
system. 

Dallas, Tex. In regard to the 
plans of the Miller Manufacturing 
Company, whic h last week purchas- 
ed the Texas Cotton Mills, MeKin- 
ney, and the Dallas Textile Mills, 
Dallas, C. R. Miller, president of the 
company, states that general offices 
of the company will be maintained 
here. The company plans further 
expansion, but ‘not at present, Mr. 
Miller said. 


Statesville, N. G.—The stockholders 
of the Queen Knitting Mill met in 
annual session Tuesday and elected 
the following officers and directors: 
F. B. Bunch, president; Fred Guer- 
rant, secretary and treasurer; F. B. 
Bunch, E. B. Watts, R. T. Weather- 
man, F. B. Holland, R. C. Bunch, 
Fred Guerrant, directors. The busi- 
ness for the past year has been very 
satisfactory for the mill and the 
prospects are that 1925 will be bet- 
ter. 

Marion, N. C.—At the annual meet- 
mg of the Marion Manufacturing 
Company, the following officers 
were elected: Rignal W. Baldwin, 
president and treasurer; William E. 
wall, vice president; Sam L. Cope- 
land, secretary. Directors elected 
are Miss Sara R. Baldwin, William 
KE. Beattie, Ridley Watts, T. M. Mar- 
chant, Whitney Dall, D. E. Hodgins, 
J. W. Pless, William K. Prentice and 
Wilford Andrew. 

Spartanburg, S. C.—According to 
Victor Montgomery, president of the 
Pacolet Manufacturing Company, if 
Pacolet is not given relief by a 
change of the State tax laws at the 
present session of the General As- 
sembly of South Carolina, the com- 
pany will surrender its South Caro- 
lina charter and take a charter in 
(yeorgia. 

Of course, the physical plant will 
not be moved, but the offices of the 
company, now in Spartanburg, will 
be moved to Gainsville, Ga. and the 
president of the company and his 
office force will also go to Gaines- 
ville. 

South Carolina officials are insist- 
ing on the collection of taxes on the 
company's plant at Gainesville, Ga., 
although taxes are paid there to the 
State of Georgia. Pacolet is regard- 
ed as a model textile village. It is 
12 miles from this city. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS,. STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


TRADE MARK 


(wane TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES . 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY : 


in BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 
woolens. 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


Members American Society Landscape Arehitects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietta Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village Complete Surveys 
Developments General ting, Grading 
Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions and we 
and Cemeteries Supervision and 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs gineering Construction 
Private HKstates and Home Grounds Sewer and Water Development 


Largest Landseape Organization in the Seuth 


Marble Falls, Tex.—No definite 
action has been taken in regard to 
building the proposed mill for the 
Marble Falls Textile Company. The 
officers report that they are still 
in process of selling the desired 
amount of stock. Wm. G. Broad- 
foot, of Atlanta and Dallas, is chair- 
man of the board of directors. 


Belmont, N. C.—The annual stock- 
holders meeting of the Stowe Spin- 
ning and Eagle Yarn Mills were held 
Tuesday afternoon at the mill office 
building. 

These mills, which have only been 
in operation since last May, made 
a very good showing for the length 
of time they have been running. 

The old officers and board of di- 
rectors were re-elected as follows: 
Stowe Spinning — President, 8S. P. 
Stowe; secretary, R. F. Cox; treas- 
urer, R. L. Stowe. Eagle—Presi- 
dent, W. B. Puett: secretary and 
treasurer, J. W. Stowe. 


Swannanoa, N. C.—At a special 
meeting of the Beacon Manufactur- 
ing Company, held in the offices of 
the corporation at New Bedford, 
Mass., it was voted to increase the 
capitalization of the company from 
$2,400,000 to $3,000,000 by authoriz- 
ing 6,000 additional shares of 6 per 
cent preferred stock with a par 
value of $100 each. This makes the 
preferred capital $1,800,000, while 
the common capital remains at $1,- 
200,000. 

The new stock is not to be issued 
for the present, but will be held in 
the treasury to be marketed at some 
later date to be determined by the 
directors. The proceeds of the new 
stock will be used eventually in con- 
nection with the Beacon’s Southern 
plant in Swannanoa, it was explain- 
ed at the neon. 

Dalton, Ga.—According to current 
reports, the Elk Cotton Mills have 
heen sold to the Crown Cotton Mills, 
of this city, the sale being subject 
to ratification by the Elk Mill stock- 
holders, who have been called to 
meet at 2 o'clock Friday afternoon, 
February 6. The deal is said to 
involve about $600,000. 

The .Crown Mills would acquire 
the mill and mill village just south 
of Dalton, paying for the stock at 
the rate of about three for one, as 
the capital stock of the Elk Mills 
is $200,000. It will add about eleven 
thousand spindles to the Crown 
Mills, and as the Crown mills make 
cloth, it probably will mean the 
installation of additional looms. The 


Crown Mills now have 50,000 spin-: 


dies. 

The Elk Mills have paid 10 per 
cent dividends annually for about 
ten years, and have laid up a sub- 
stantial surplus. 

Heretofore the Crown Mills have 
made all developments around their 
extensive holdings in the northern 
part of the city, having two large 
mills there. The Elk Mills are on 
the southern limits of the city. 
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Milstead, Ga.—Milstead Manufac- 


turing Company, of which T. J. Cal- One main building 600 feet long and 
away is manager, is making the 


three stories high. Another aurxil- 
following changes at the plant OOM S RAPPING lary building 200 feet long and four 


| The plant will be in three units 

under general supervision of Robert stories high, and a larger boiler 

& Co., Engineers, Bona Allen Build- plant building. All plant structures 


ing, Atlanta: Channel of river is will be of steel, concrete and brick. 
Check Straps-- Hold-ups-- The new mill will be the fifth one 


being changed to secure additional 
operated by the company and its 


fall, the old water wheels being 
Lu S | r first Souther lant. 


taken out and replaced by modern 
vertical wheels attached to 800 k.w. soainleaaintetiniaitaiaduibith 

folded and stitched, cemented— Terrell Machine Co. Buys Bobbin 

Stripper Business of Cormpton 


generator; 2 extensions are being 
made, one a 2-story, 75x100 feet ad- 
Rounded and flat & Knowles. 


adtion to weave room and 2-story, 
75x75 feet addition to carding and 
spining room; steam power is being 
eliminated and entire mill electri- 
fied: water wheels furnished by 
Leffel & Co., Springfield, O., genera- 
tors and motors by General Electric 
Company, Red Rock Building, Atlan- 
ta: wiring and installation of motors 
by J. M. Clayton Company, 5 Cone 
St.. Griffin-Hodges Company, Gen- 
eral contractors, Bona Allen Butld- 
ing, Atlanta. 


Harness Straps-- Pow eT Straps-- Crompton & Eowles Loom Works 


have disposed of their bobbin strip- 
EN “ per business to the Terrell Machine 
Bumpers-- Friction Discs-- Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
The Terrell Machine Company is 
ae well and favorably known as build- 
We specialize and know your looms. ers Of bobbin stripping machines 
for cleaning both filling and roving 
roving bobbins. 
By the addition of the line of 


Ask your jobber. 


: bobbin strippers formerly built by 
° Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
The Druid Oak Belting Co.., Inc. they will now be in a position to 


. fake care of an e@ven larger number 
Baltimore Boston 


of cotton and worsted mills requir- 


Asheville, N. C.—Plans and speci- 
fications are being drawn and bids 
will be asked for within 30 days for 


the plant of the Sayles Finishing ing bobbin cleaning machines. 
obtained from J. E. Sirrine & Co., North Carolina Association to Meet 
Greenville engineers. | in Asheville. 

The plans will be completed as | inchs 
quickly as possible, after which Asheville, N. C—The annual con- 
bids will be asked for, probably | vention of the North Carolina Cot- 
some time during February. It is | lon Manufacturers’ Association wil! 


then expected that actual steps to- be held at Grove Park Inn. Ashe- 


ward the construction of the plant, | (srasselly , ville, on Friday and Saturday, July 


such as the excavation, will be taken | 3 and 4. 
during the spring months. Approximately 225 members of 


The site is about a mile east of | 1) tT ( the State Association are expected 
Billmore, and contract for the new yestu Orporation here for the two-day session. The 


buildings of the industry will be let program will include business ses- 

within the next 30 days. The appro- sion, golf tournament and entertain- 

priate cost of the land, buildings and ment. 

equipment will be $1,000,000. | iditieiilatea 
Announcement to this effect was , | Australian Wool Export. 


made by officials of the company 


prior to leaving for Eastern head- Sole importers of colors 


| Exports of wool and wool tops 


quarters after having completed an manufactured by the | irom Australia during October 
inspection ofthe site already pur- ? ; | amounted to 69,726,546 pounds, of 
chased. While here, they arranged : Farbenfabriken vorm, Friedr. | which 64,956,878 pounds were in the 
details of letting the contracts and grease; 4,580,454 pounds scoured: 
starting work in the near future. Bayer & Co. and 389,214 pounds wool tops, re- 
The officials here were Mr. Essen- L ports Trade Commissioner B; 

den, K. F. Wood, treasurer, and H. P. everkusen Melbourne. 
Reno, one of the directors of the | 
organization. 


They announced before leaving | T $9 
that contract for the power plant | LA N A 
machinery has already been let to 


the General Electric Company, Bab- 117 Hudson Street New York HARNESS 


cok and Wilson, and several other ‘* Quality and Service 
larger Middle West and Eastern Boston Providence Philadelphia ke Satisfies’’ 


concerns. 

According to Mr. Wood, the plant | ; . | 
wine completed will be in a aiiion | Chicago Charlotte San Francisco | ATLANTA HARNESS 
to bleach and fiinish any goods || | & REED MFG. CO. 


turned out by cotton mills of the 
country and will have a capacity of . ce oo 


finishing 1,000,000 yards of goods | 
per week in this manner. Telephone Main 0517 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such iti 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such wt anew Bon GUARANTERS) 


Qur COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air Our ATO MATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied |i 
into the room from outside) ) Systems already installed ) 
Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
ur COMPRESSE CLEANING SYSTEM on 
Our SIMPLEX HUMIDIFIER—One Pipe—No Pressure Pipe _ EQUIPMENTS.” OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta. Ga., No. Charlotte. N. C. 


om 
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Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


THE ARABOL M ANUFACT URNG CO. 


OFFICES: 

110 East 42nd St. 
(New Bowery Savings Bank 
Building) 

New York City 


SIZING 


Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 


EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 


of any kind of Preparations for 


SOFTENING 


FINISHING 


for all Textile Purposes 


WORKS: 


Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
Cicero, til. 
Brampton, Ont. 


WEIGHTING 


Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50%-75% Guaranteed 
Degumming Oil 


Boil-Off Oil 
Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 


Hosiery Oil 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. 


HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO GA. 
AND TOECANE, N.C. 


JORDAN 
PLANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


SCOTT TESTERS 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Manufactured By 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 
101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


- 


57 EDDY STREET 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 


US Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


SHUTTLES 


We make a_ specialty of 


Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both 
Correspondence solicited. 


plain and automatic. 


BOBBINS 


“HIGH GRADE” 


SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


THE 


DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Correspondence Solicited 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catateg «nm Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Gur New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 


faction. 
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Textile Importations 


Continued from Page 7 


There couldn't be any better woo! 
used anywhere than the wool used 
in the New England woolen mills. 
We have the choice of the world’s 
wool clips. We raise the bulk of 
the world’s cotton, and we have the 
choice of the cotton raised in other 
countries. Boston is the leading 
wool market of the world; New York 
and New Orleans are the leading 
cotton markets of the world, and 
New York City is the leading silk 
market of the world. There isn't 
any textile manufacturing country 
in the world that has the choice of 
raw materials, the choice of ma- 
chinery, or better processes than we 
have. It is impossible for any coun- 
try in the world to make better 
goods than we make. 

Every other textile manufacturing 
country can beat the life out of the 
United States textile manufacturers 
in the use of adulterants. England 
uses wool stock of so low quality 
that we couldnt, or wouldn't at- 
tempt to use it in the mills of this 
country. Germany uses cotton waste 
in the production of textile products 
that we couldn't afford to fool with 
in American mills; in fact we ship 
from this country to Europe wastes 
and low stock that are refuse from 
the mills of New England and the 
South. The whole pretense of for- 
eign fabric perfection is silly, but 
imported goods do give the depart- 
ment store or the merchant tailor 
and others talking points, and they 
use these points, and the American 
textile manufacturers do little to 
counteract this business. If the 
New England woolen and worsted 
manufacturers would combine to 
popularize the superiority of New 
England-made woolen and worsted 
fabrics for men’s and women’s wear, 
the cost per manufacturer would be 
very small, and the results per 
manufacturer would be remarkable. 
If the cotton goods manufacturers 
would do the same thing the effort 
would be well worth making. 

There is an interesting phase of 
this imported fabrics business thal 
ought to have some discussion. Are 
the textile manufacturers them- 
selves buying imported goods—are 
they patronizing home industries as 
much as they should? Are the 
manufacturers themselves wearing 
imported English broadcloth shirts 
and English worsteds and English 
wool hosiery, and [Italian or Aus- 
trian felt and velour hats? We 
know that the head of a large 
worsted yarn mill in Pennsylvania— 
this man is the leader of the Re- 
publican party in that State and 
chief exponent-of the Protectionist 
Tariff Policy—is buying English 
spinning tapes, and won't give the 
leading American manufacturer of 
spinning tapes a chance to demon- 
strate his products. Are any Amer- 
ican cotton manufacturers who are 
suffering because of importations 
purchasing imported leather or im- 
ported bleaching powder or import- 
ed dyestuffs which could be made, 
or are made, in this country? 


Liberty Mutual Opens Southern 
Office. 
The Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, of Boston, Mass., has re- 
cently opened*a Southern office in 
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Spartanburg, 8. C. The company 
has quarters in the Carolina Na- 
fional Bank Building, but will move 
into the new Montgomery Building 
when it 1s completed in June. 

The Southern office is in charge 
of William R. Perderson as resident 
manager. Mr. Pedersen thor- 
oughly acquainted with the insur- 
ance field and is meeting with much 
success in this territory. 

The Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company handles employers’ and 
general liability and automobile in- 
surance. 


Denies Any Child Labor 
Advantage in the South 


‘Reprint from New York Herald- 
Tribune.) 
To The New York Herald-Tribune: 

It happens that I am the treasurer 
of two New England cotton mills and 
the president of two Southern cot- 
ton mills, four entirely separate and 
distinct corporations. I am also by 
birth and education a real Yankee 
from the recalcitrant State of Rhode 
Island and Providence plantations. 
Therefore, perhaps my opinion is 
reasonably unbiased. 

The statement which you quote 
from a New England mill owner is 
every bit as inaccurate as your own 
remarks. True, the South today 
does enjoy an advantage over New 
England in the matter of labor cost 
in cotton mills, but this is no more 
due to child labor than the solar 
eclipse was due to the election of 
President Coolidge. 

As a matter of actual fact, there 
is no more child labor in the South 
today than there is in New England. 
South Carolina, one of the greatest 
manufacturing States of the South, 
has compulsory education laws and 
mill schools second to none in the 
United States. 

The difference between labor costs 
in New England and the South is 
due only to natural laws and no 
legisiation, least of all, an unjusti- 
fiable interference of Federal legis- 
lation with States’ rights, can effect 
an equalization. So long as the sup- 
ply of native-born labor in the 
South is equal to the demand and 
the cost of living in that section 
lags behind the cost of living in 
New England, just so leng will the 
south have an advantage. 

The proposed amendment for 
child labor regulation can accom- 
plish nothing. Compulsory education 
by the different States is the only 
effective method to secure what the 
amendment aims at. And if you 
look into the matter you will be 
surprised to learn how far this com- 
pulsory education has gone in cot- 
ton manufacturing States. 

Federal interference with States’ 
rights has gone already infinitely 
further than the framers of the 
Constitution intended. 

WILLIAM WINCHESTER. 

New York, Jan. 25, 1925. 


Wm. H. Wellington Dead. 
Boston, Mass.—William H. Well- 
ington, 75, a well known figure in 
the textile industry, died Tuesday. 
He was for many years senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Wellington, Sears 
& Co., which serves as distributing 
agent for nineteen textile mills lo- 

cated in the North and South. 


IFTY years of constant, unremitting grind have 
served to demonstrate the enduring profit-produc- 
ing quality and dependability built into 


KLAUDER-WELDON Dyeing-Bleaching-Scouring MACHINES | 


If you care to write, we'll be glad to give you details of ma- 
chines that, after nearly fifty years of service, are still oper- 
ating economically. 

And, upon request, a_representative will gladly discuss with 
you your present or future dyeing problems or requirements. 
Special Construction when Required 
KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 
Originators, Pioneers and Leaders 


BETHAYRES, PENNSYLVANIA 


» 
t. 


ineering Corps 
7 © Puelingtuybes Ave Newark,N. J) 


PROVING THEMSELVES 


Competition soon determines the value of any article | 
designed to supplant, or supplement other articles of long 
usage. 


If the newcomers fail to make good the promises and 
properties claimed for them, they are soon pushed out of 
the market. 


WYANDOTTE TEXTILE SODA 
WYANDOTTE CONCENTRATED ASH 
WYANDOTTE KIER BOILING SPECIAL 


not only stick, but their use is increasing year after year in 
a steady, methodical and sure manner. And they are doing 

this, too, against custom, usage and habit formed through | 
years of preference for other materials. 


~Wpandotie”’ 


Can you imagine or suggest a more 
Prod- 
ucts which can surmount such oppo- 


thorough test of superiority ? 


sition and show progress must be 
worthy your consideration. 


Cee} Poré Compans. 


Order from your supply house. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


2 
Beating BUD 
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Shortage of Artificial Silk 


The present demand and shortage 
of artificial silk is attributed to the 
improvement in the textile markefs 
generally, and the depletion of the 
stocks in the hands of manutactur- 
ers, jobbers and retailers, according 
to a statement made by Bertrand R. 
Clarke, vice-president of the Tubize 
Artifimial Silk Company of America. 
The fact that cotton, hosiery and 
broad silk manufacturers have come 
into the market simultaneously. with 
knitters of piece goods and kindred 


materials is another reason for the 
shortage. Mr. Clarke pointed out 
that the tendencies of users of the 
fibre to create novelties and new 
materials in addition to the usual 
staple lines is a significant fact In- 


dicative of the progress of the arti- 
ficial silk business. This means 
concentration of the trade’ attention 
on the finer sizes of artificial silk, 
said Mr. Clarke 


“Standard sizes of 150 denier and 


300 denier artificial silk have been 
used for a number of years, con- 
tinued Mr. Clarke. “The result has 


heen a tendeney to standardize fab- 


rics ndaptled LO the use ot these 
sizes, and while enormous possibili- 
ties in the manipulation of ‘Td0 
denier still remain, a size half as 


large opens up new territory and 
new creative fields 
“Kor example. 
and increasing competition have 
exis'ed among hosiery men for a 


long time. which became acute dur- 


large production 


ing the past eight or nine months. 
The use of artificial silk of 150 
denier has become a standard with 


so many mills that the price of 
hosiery based on it is practically the 
same, regardless of manutacture. 
The use of finer deniers in combina- 
tion with finer counts in cotton, 
tram and worsted enables the man- 
ufacturer, especially of full-fash- 
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ioned hosiery, to introduce novelties 
in design, weight and appeal hith- 
erto unknown. 

“A combination of 60 denier arit- 
ficial silk with two ends of 13-15 
tram will compare most favorably 
with a six-thread and has the ad- 
vantage of reducing cost to the 
manufacturer and price to the con- 
sumer. In addition, the wearing 
qualities of such a combination are 
better than the wearing qualities of 
an all-silk hose made to sell at the 
same price, since the highest grade 
of pure silk and best methods of 
treatment cannot be employed in 
the latter case. 

“Again, in the underwear field, a 
70 or 80 denier combination with 
real silk produces a fabric not only 
cheaper than one of all silk but one 
in which sanitation and the health 
of the wearer are greatly imereased 
without sacrifice to durability. The 
laundry question is a thing of the 
past, since no more care is needed 
in a good combination than in pure 
silk—far less care than in a cheap 
weighted silk. It is most satisfac- 
tory to know that manufacturers of 
the highest grade materials are in- 
creasing their consumption of fine 


sizes because of the most forcible 
argument there is—repeat orders. 
“In the manufacture ribbons 


the employment of finer sizes makes 
possible a more satisfactory article 
from the standpoint of softness and 
delicacy than could be obtained 
from soarser yarns. The same ap- 
plies to the production of laces, 
embroideries and also in the man- 
ufacture of labels for hat linings, 
coats, suits and men’s clothing. The 
use of the finer sizes in jacquard 
machines makes most delicate and 
attractive decorations. 

“Perhaps the newest and most 
striking examples in the use of 70 
and 80 denier are pile fabries—a de- 
velopment of the last few weeks— 


States 


and artificial silk velvet, which for 
effect and beauty is truly remark- 
able. The brocades developed re- 
cently with real silk backs and arti- 
ficial silk pile, are consuming large 
quantities of the finer counts and 
are destined to be the forerunner of 
many similar but new materials. 
For these constructions an 80 denier 
is far more adaptabble than a yarn 
of two or three times its size, be- 
cause of its softness, delicacy and 
strength. 

“During the last nine months all 
manufacturers of artificial silk have 
made decided improvements in the 
quality of their product. It is more 
uniform, more even and easier to 
handle than ever before. Possibly 
this also accounts in a large meas- 
ure for its increased demand, since 
it has enabled many manufacturers 
to overcome past obstacles. Perhaps, 
too, the need for new ideas and new 
things in order to create a wider 
market for artificial silk has also 
contributed to the large demand,” 
French Sales of Silk Goods Small. 

Silk production in France during 
1924 was greatly above that for 1923, 
but due to the disturbed market, 
profits were low. Silk conditioned 
at Lyons during the first 11 months 
of 1924 amounted to 5.300.000 kilos 
kilo. equals 2.2046 pounds as 
against 4,300,000 kilos during the 
corresponding period of 1923. Buy- 
ers are demanding credits and are 
hesitant in placing new orders, ac- 
cording to reports of Acting Com- 
mercial Attache Butler and Consul 
Watson, Paris. Retail sales of silks 
in the large stores of France have 
been far below expectations this 
vear and orders are falling off both 
at home and abroad. The United 
is taking smaller quantities 
of silks than for some months past 
and ‘bere is no immediate prospect 
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of improvement. Nevertheless, or- 
ders are still sufficient to. insure the 
working of looms for some time. 

Shirt and Collar Merger Announced. 

Troy, N. Y.—Purchase of the 
Earl & Wilson Company by Cluett, 
Peabody & Company, is announced, 
bringing about the merger of the 
two largest shirt and collar manu- 
facturing concerns in this city. 

It is said Cluett, Peabody & Com- 
pany have taken over the fiscal 
assets and the trademark of Earl 
& Wilson, and that Edgar H. Betts, 
president, will become a vice-presi- 
dent of Cluett, Peabody & Company. 

The financial consideration  in- 
volved was not made public. It is 
said the Earl & Wilson trademark 
will be continued, and that the 
directors of Cluett, Peabody & Com- 
pany at a meeting soon to be held 
will consider plans for contimuing 
in various offices the present offi- 
cirals of the Earl & Wilson firm. 


Saxon Mills Band Will Play At 
Park. 

Spartanburg, 8. C—The 
Mills Band, which last year 
ed a series of musical concerts m 
the city, will take up that work 
again in 1925 and in addition to per- 
forming on will 
stage a series of concerts at Cleve- 
land Park during the summer 
months, if was announced by 58. J. 
Bishop, leader and manager. 

The band played. at the Spartan- 
burg County Fair last year and also 
at, the State Fair in Columbia. The 
personnel of the band is practically 
{he same this year as last year, Mr. 
Bishop said, and from the success 
obtained last year, predicts unusual 


saxon 
render- 


OCCASIONS, 


success for: the organization this 
year. Some of the most talented 
musicians in the South are mem- 


bers of the band. he said. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bide. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


quality reeds. 


per inch. 


“Duplex” Loom 
Harness—complete 
Frames and 
Heddles fully 
assembled 
Selvage Harness 
Leno Doups 
Harness Frames 
Jacquard Heddles 


GREENVILLE 


REEDS 


Although our new Southern Plant has been in operation only four months, we have been 
compelled to operate both day and night to take care of orders from Southern mills for our high 


Over 80 per cent of this day and night production has been on high counts, 48 to 67 dents 


__ This alone will tell you there is here a reed plant at your very doors ready to give you the 
highest quality reed service to be had, excepting none. 
_In the personnel of our Staff are Expert Textile men with years of experience in mill problems. 
This expert service is at your command merely for the asking. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


SOUTHERN PLANT Greenville, S. C. 


HAMPTON SMITH 


Southern Manager 


PROVIDENCF 


Drop Wires 
Nickel-Plated 
Copper- Plated 

Plain Finish 

Improved 
Loom Reeds 

Leno Reeds 


Lease Reeds 
Combs 


« 
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Carding and Spinning 


(Continued from Page 1%) 


is so great that when the spindles are putting in the twist at the head, the 
rollers are made to deliver several inches of roving to prevent the ends 
being broken. To a less extent, this is true all through the eard and 
spinning room, and when figuring for any desired draft this must be taken 
into consideration. 


Spindle Bands.—In running fine work it is very important to have 
uniform tension on the bands. If some are looser than others there will 
be a difference of twist, and consequently of contraction, and this will 
make a difference in the numbers. This will seem a very trivial matter, 
but the writer has had trouble along this line. To test the matter, eight 
bobbins were put on the spinning frame, and after enough yarn had been 
spun, it was found to vary entirely too much. After new bands were put 
on, yarn spun from the same roving was much more satisfactory. 

Rings and Traverse.—A mistake which is frequently made is to attempt 
fo spin fine yarn on rings which are too large. or with a long traverse. 
Several years ago a prominent machine builder advocated large rings and 
long traverse in such plausible langunge that many mills were induced to 
change their rings to larger ones, frequently with disastrous results. For 
spinning 80's, a 1%” ring and \%” bobbin should be used. It is a very poor 
riace to practice economy by trying to get too much yarn on a: bobbin. 
The speed, too should be kept within reasonable limits, about 9,000 turns 
being as fast as is desirable. 

One of the features in fine spinning mills which should always be 
observed is to have everything as clean as possible. The writer, who had 
been working in a print-cloth mill, well remembers his sensations when 
first entering a mill for fine varn. The first thing which elaimed his atten- 
(ion was a sign in the picker-room, “One dollar fine for spitting on the 
floor.” He noticed, too, that the floor looked as if the notice had had the 
desired effect. Everything else was in proportion, and the overseer would 
not hire a girl who came to the mill with a shawl over her head, claiming 
that any one who was neat about their dress would also be neat about 
their work. The Clark Thread Company is said to have attractive pain'- 
ings in the spinning-room, claiming that they have a wholesome effect on 
the habits of their operatives. Throughout the whole mill the machinery 
should be frequently cleaned, and this ean not be done too often. Of 
course if is easier to keep a fine mill clean than a coarse one, and it is also 
more necessary. In many fine mills it is customary to cover the machinery 
when the ceiling is swept down, and the pulleys are not brushed out with 
a broom, but carefully wiped off by hand when the mill is standing 


One of the first essentials in making fine work is to have a competent 
engineer. A few dollars saved in the equipment of a mill often proves to 
be expensive economy, and nothing should be left undone that will have a 
tendency to make better work. Many mill men have become so accustomed 
io regard a large production as the most desirable achievement in a mill 
that they are not prepared to make fine work, where quality and not 
cuantity is the great desideratum. A careful engineer knows this. and will 
lay out his machinery accordingly. Where it is possible, the machinery 
should be arranged to belt from below especially in the weave-room. Not 
only do the belts obstruct the light, but it is impossible to prevent oil from 


being thrown from the hangers and getting on the cloth. Where goods 


are worth from 10 to 30 cents a vard, a whole piece being sold as seconds 
on account of oil stains, occasions a considerable loss. As weave-rooms 
are nearly always on the first floor, it is possible to put the shafting 
underneath by having a basement. This will cost something. as the hase- 
ment will have to be sprinkled, but it will certainly pay in the long run. 


In the preceding pages no mention is made of combing. but for num- 


bers finer than 60's the comber is almost always used. Where extra niee 


work is required, they are sometimes used on as low as 40's. As their use 
was somewhat fully discussed in a former chapter, we will not go into it 
further at this point. 


Ridley Watts Optimistic. of cotton and goods have reached a 
sound relationship, and the situa- 
tion is one in which we can see 
much that should make us extreme- 
ly hopeful for the immediate fu- 
ture, 


Greenville, 8S. C—An improved 
outlook faces the textile industry 
for 1925, Ridley Watts, head of the 
New York commission house of that & ae erste 
name, declared here during the Lowered cotton prices, which 
eourse of an address before the make possible the manufacture of 
Kiwanis Club, which was attended °°'0M goods at prices that are rea- 


sonable, yet permit a margin of 
a large number of members. 
by a larg profit to the mill, have put the 


“We must seek new markets, kee}, trade in a receptive mood, and have 
our costs down and sit hard on our’ already improved the situation ma- 


problems,” Mr. Watts said, emphat-  fterially. During 1924 the country 
ically. has passed through a period that 
“The consumer is no longer an- was the most acute the textile in- 


tagonistic. The trade is receptive. dustry has ever experienced,” said 
Stocks are liquidated. The prices Mr. Watts. 


~] 


DRONSFIELD’S PATEN 


“ATLAS BRAND 
EMERY FILLETING 


**The New Flexible”’ **Needs no ‘Damping’ *’ 


TRADE MARK 


Stocks in 4 PLIABLE 
Boston an 
the South TENACIOUS 


Guaranteed Quality—the Only Quality we Make 


Used the wide world o'er and recognized by every race as the 


Standard Card-Grinding Medium : 


Supplied by Principal 
“Supply Houses 
or 


DRONSFIELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer Street 
j 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 


- 


ae 


. five to ten years and even more. 


DIXON’S SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT 


gives better protection for all exposed 
metal or wood work at lowest cost per 
year. 


The pigment, silica-graphite, provides 
a tough, yet elastic, film that expands 
and contracts with heat and cold without 
cracking or peeling. The vehicle is pure 
boiled linseed oil—the best paint vehicle 
known. 


Many users of Dixon's Paint have tes- 
tified to its long service records of from 


Dixon’s Red Lead-Graphite Primer is 
recommended for priming coats. 


Write now for Booklet 176-B and 
learn how to reduce paint costs. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY 
Jersey City, N. J. Established 1827 


When changing constructions ask for Sizol Service. 
Obtain full production from the start. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw W. W. Greer 
La Grange Georgia 733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 
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AS Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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Book Salesman W anted Leslie, Evans & Co. 


We want to get in touch with a salesman, woman preferred, who 
Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” DIXON LU BRICATI NG SADDLE CO. 
SS ae s of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in the cotton BRISTOL. RHODE ISLAND 


Lise Dixon: Patent Stirrur 


Adjusting saddles, the lates 
[| invention in saddles for Toy 

Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 


Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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E, E. Risley 


The following tribute to E. E. Ris- 
ley appeared in the New York Post: 


The National Bank of Commerce 

in New York justly claims credit for 
playing a leading role in the up- 
huildinge of the textile industry in 
the Piedmont section of the South. 
Among tits depositors loday are 
many of the largest and most pros- 
perous of the cotton mills in Vir- 
ginia, in the Carolinas and in Geor- 
gia. How the accounts were brougli! 
‘o the bank is an interesting chapter 
in the life of one of the bank's sec- 
ond vice-presidents, E. E. Risley. 
. Risley developed the business, 
abandoning a profitable law practice 
in Utiea, N. Y.. to do so. Ten years 
at the bar in Utiea brought him a 
reputation as a trial lawyer. Had 
he been less sincere he would have 
heen centent to follow the profes- 
sion for the rest of his life. But 
sincerity is the biggest thing about 
Risley. He never pleaded a case be- 
fore a jury unless he was satisfied 
his claim was just and his client 
was in the right. He forsook the 
law. therefore, knowing in his hear! 
he was in the wrong groove, despite 
the fact his father had urged him 
to follow the profession. 


Preferred Business. 


When he was eraduated from 
Williams College, in 1900, he wanted 
to enter business. Even holding of- 
fice at Albany under Governor 
Hughes as Deputy Attorney Genera! 
had not changed his opinion and at 
thirty-five years of age he was will- 
ing to start all over again. He came 
to New York eleven years ago and 
joined the National Bank of Com- 
merce’s staff of solicitors of new 
accounts. 

He was given no particular terri- 
tory to cover and for several years 
roamed the whole of the United 
States. A man with less vision 
would have been satisfied to follow 
the beaten track, seeking new ac- 
counts in the big industrial centers, 
where, naturally, surplus funds find 
greater use. 

In his travels Risley had spotted 
the Piedmont section as having 
great possibilities if it could be 
properly financed. At that time the 
mills there were undercapitalized, in 
some cases badly managed, and they 
all were striving for business. There 
was little in the situation to tempt 
New York bankers, who generally 
were leaving that part of the coun- 
try to its own devices. 

Risley is a man who forms his 
opinions boldly and is not easily 
shaken in his beliefs once he has 
reached a decision. He informed 
his bank he intended to develop the 
Southern textile business. It was a 
radical step and the bank consid- 
ered it seriously for some time. 
Although the officers did not agree 
with all of Risley’s theories, they 
had faith in him, and finally yielded 
to his suggestions. 

In his systematic, scrutinizing way 
Risley made a thorough inspection 
of all the cotton mill properties in 
the territory he had selected. He 
acquired an expert knowledge of 
the industry and obtained a grasp 
of the financial problems’ with 
which the mills were forced to con- 
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fend. Then he selected those mills 
that were well managed and inher- 
ently sound and started to canvass 
for business. 


In most cases he found the mills 
greatly in need of ready capital. He 
recommended them to his bank for 
» line of credit. The National Bank 
of Commerce is strictly a commer- 
cial bank, and it is its business to 
‘end money for short periods to 
leep the wheels of industry turning. 
lt is one thing to lend money to a 
coneern doing a good husiness, but 
something quite different to advante 
money to corporations scarcely able 
fo meet overhead expenses, 


Had Loyal Support. 


Risley had to fight hard at times 
lo obtain needed credit for his 
clients, but always the bank stood 
back of him. He assumed great re- 
sponsibilities and he knew that if 
his judgment proved wrohg he 
would have to quit banking for 
good. The mill owners appreciated 
the efforts of the young banker and 
worked with him. He became the 
best known New York banker in the 
south. 


Then came the turn in the textile 
industry, and the Southern mills 
largely as the result of Risley’s ef- 
forts, were in a position to take 
their full share of the new business. 
They enjoyed prosperity hitherto 
unknown in that section and the 
National Bank of Commerce receiv- 
ed their accounts. Risley was called 
to the main office to supervise the 
accounts he had worked so hard to 
get and in 1919 he was made a sec- 
ond vice-president. 


Indian Cotton Goods Markets. 


The Bombay cotton goods markets 
has been dull, and rupee prices of 
various standard cloths have been 
easier. The general absence of 
wholesale and retail demand at a 
time when both should be good, is 
causing anxiety. Some dealers at- 
tribute this partly to the methods 
of big groups selling direct to con- 
suming centers instead of through 
local merchants, who have stopped 
flaking on stocks in large quantities 
as a result. The Bombay demand 
has also been affected by the slack- 
ening of inquiry from Caleutta and 
Karachi, and stocks are on the in- 
crease. This is chiefly noticeable in 
grey drills. The stocks of piece 
goods m local mills are said to total 
about 100,000 bales unsold and 50,000 
bales sold but not delivered, and 
unless some improvement occurs, if 
may resull in a reduction of work- 
ing time in the mills. Fairly good 
orders for standard British styles 
have been booked, although sales of 
Japanese goods at low rates have 
not allowed Manchester grey goods 
to be sought after to any extent. 
Advices from Madras indicate dull- 
ness in the piece goods market, and 
a slack upeountry demand. A cer- 
tain amount of inquiry exists in 
grey mulls and colored goods, but 
bleached lines are nefilected. Cawn- 
pore reports the piece goods market 
quiet with a downward tendency in 
prices and small sales. — Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Edward G. Sa- 
bine, Bombay, December 16. 


PAGE Partitions are Easy 
to Install 


Page Panel Partitions are positive install, move or relocate them with 
protection for valuable tools, sup- ease. They come to you complete— 
plies and equipment. Strong, light, painted, ready to erect, in standard 
sanitary, they do not interfere with sizes 4’x8’, 2’x8’, and 1’x8’. 

light or air. We carry complete stocks of all 
The panels are uniform and inter- Page Products, and can give you 
changeable—your own men can prompt service. 


12-ft. Partition made by placing horizontal panels above upright panels. 
Holes for bolting standardized to fit with panels placed in either partition. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Realty Bldg. Charlotte, N. 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


American Trust Co. 
FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Foreed Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMI HAM, ALA. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 
My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
larges! and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69. Greenville. S. C. 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 


NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. | 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS 


- TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 
Cotton 


Specialize in Benders and Staples. 


Established 1900 


Memphis, Tenn., Clarksdale, Cleveland, Greenwood, Miss. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Under management of P. H. Fuller, Jr. 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 
105 S. Front &t. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. &. A. 


G. D. TAYLOR 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 
Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


Griffin, Ga. 


Charlotte, N. €. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 
finishing purposes 


NORFOLK 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


VIRGINIA 
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Intensive Research Need Of 
Textile Industries 
(Continued from Page 8) 


dollars that ought to become profit, 
not loss. Cotton textile conversion 
in all its branches is far behind in 
improvement, considered with other 
great industries. Our picking ma- 
chinery, for example, has not been 
improved in 75 years—nor has the 
condition in the picking room been 
improved. 

Mistakes in selection of seeds for 
soil in ginning and baling in all 
processes of preparation and finish- 
ing are made in every American 


mill. What is wrong? Who canell 
his reasons for any process or 
method? No two experienced men 


agree on vital details. In other 
words, we need thorough overhaul- 
ing, careful study and patient re- 
search if we are to keep the textile 
industry where it belongs among 
the leaders of American industry. 


Attack on Farmers’ States’ 
Rights League 


(Continued from Page 11) 


The cotton mill industry, at least 
in North Carolina, is a vulture in- 
dustry. It feeds on long hours, mer- 
ciless speeding up, starvation wages 
and the labor of little children. 

In the mills of Troy, as elsewhere 
throughout the State, little girls are 
stooping over the spinning frames 
for eleven hours a day and 60 hours 
a week. 

The child labor laws of the State 
are practically dead letters. A num- 
ber of these haggard little slaves 
were asked as to their ages. - The 
universal response was, “Tse fif- 
teen.” The State law forbids the 
labor of children 14 years of age or 
under. 

James Starr, national vice-presi- 
dent of the United Textile Workers 
of America, who is making a survey 
of conditions in the South, stated 
that there was only one hope for 
the mill workers, adults and chil- 
dren alike, and that was the Child 
Labor Amendment. 


“Kids” Competing With Adults. 

Conversation with hands confirm- 
ed this. One of them said: 

“When a child goes into the mill 
it is treated as an adult and shown 
no mercy. They may put one of 
these kids right alongside of you 
and if they do the work passably 
well you can bet that your wages 
will be cut. 

“The wages are so low that | am 
ashamed to tell you of them, but 
any mill worker with children on 
his hands is up against it. He has 
to put them into the mill in order to 
feed them.” 

C. P. Barringer, president of the 
State Federation of Labor, who ac- 
companied me on a considerable 
portion of this trip, told of an in- 
stance where a mill hand had kept 
his son out of the mill on Labor 
Day. When asked why the boy did 
not show up he stated that it was a 
holiday and the boy needed the rest. 
“Go home and get that kid and 
bring him down here to work or 
get your time,” was the response. 

The worker, poverty stricken as 
he was, rebelled against this tyranny 
and, when Barringer found him, 


was preparing to move his few 
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household goods out of the company 
shack. 
Closing the School Door. 

“In another instance,” said Mr. 
Barringer, “a family decided to put’ 
two of their children school. 
When the poor kids were taken out 
of the mill their parents were in- 
formed that if they did not come 
back to work the family would have 
to move out of the company house. 
Having no place to go they were 
forced to submit. 

“There is a town of 7,000 inhabi- 
tants in this State which is unin- 
corporated and the property of a 
single milling estate. 

“The schools, the churches, even 
the forces of law and order are on 
the pay roll of the cotton mill own- 
ers. 


“These mill owners are immune 
from public opinion and the only 
voice they will listen to is that of 
compulsion. And the cornerstone of 
their industrial domination is child 
labor.” 

These are the conditions that the 
mill owners, through such men as 
David Clark and by means of such 
mythical organizations as this “Far- 
mers’ States’ Rights League” are 
fighting to perpetuate. 

This is the story behind the col- 
umns and pages of paid matter ap- 
pearing against the Child Labor 
Amendment in Western papers and 
inserted in the name of the farmers 
of the South. 


Cuban Textile Trade Poor in 1924. 


Throughout 1924, Cuban textile 
business was hampered by the un- 
certain political situation, and while 
sales are reported to have been good 
during the few periods of the past 
year which were free from menace, 
1924 as a whole was disappointing. 
A really active movement in textiles 
has not yet begun. A leading job- 
ber estimates that 90 per cent of the 
retailers in the interior who would 
normally have placed orders in Oc- 
tober and November have not yet 
made their purchases for the new 
season. Some simulation of business 
is, however, expected by the middle 
of January, wren the results of li- 
quiation for early sugar begin to be 
felt. Collections at present are re- 
ported to be slow, but should im- 
prove with the circulation of money 


from the sugar crop. Stocks of 
merchandise, while ample in Ha- 
vana, are low in the interior. Great 


Britain continues to be the leading 
competitor of the United States in 
the Cuban textile market, and some 
British goods, such as linen drills, 
are sold at prices that cannot be 
met. Some complaint is’ made by 
local dealers with regard to the al- 
leged greater fluctuation in Ameri- 
can quotations as compared with 
British prices. Swiss houses have 
done considerable business for the 
coming season in fine nainsooks, or- 
gandies, etc. Italian sales of dam- 
asks, cotton and silk mixtures, etc., 
have been mentioned by importers. 
On the whole, however, American 
textiles continue to hold the leading 
position in the Cuban market. The 
market for textiles in 1925 will de- 
pend largely upon the trend of 
sugar prices, as the purchasing 
power of the island rests upon the 
sugar industry.—Trade Commission- 
er C. A. Livengood, Havana, 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 


Statistics Week Ending Jan. 31, 1925. 


1925. 1924. 1923. 
Visible supply American : 4,575,000 2,900,000 3,111,000 
Into sight during week 228,000 164,000 161,000 
Mill takings during week. 324,000 264,000 237,000 
Mill takings since Aug. ist 8.069.000 7,063,000 7,788,000 STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 
Exports during week 183,000 101,000 175,000 
Exports since Aug. ist. ‘ _... 5,255,000 3,754,000 3,160,000 (Incorporated) 
Government Reports. of New Orleans, La. 
Acreage this season 40,403,000 38,709,000 34,016,000 
Indicated crop July 25. — 12,444,000 11,412,000 11,065,000 COTTON MERCHANTS 
Indicated crop middie of July. 994, ; avery Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY Greenville, 8. C. 
Indicated crop end of July 12,351,000 11,516,000 11,449,000 4 
Indicated crop middle of Aug. 12,956,000 
Indicated crop end of Aug. 12,787,000 10,788,000 10,575,000 Leak Phone 
Indicated crop middle of Sept. 12,596,000 gee Py A 
Indicated crop end of Sept. 12,499,000 11,015,000 10,135,000 S. B. TANNER ‘ (s ¥ 
Indicated crop middle of Oct.. 12,675,000 
Indicated crop end of Nov. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ginned to Oct. 18th... 7,600, 82 415, ,078, 
Ginned to Nov. 14th NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Ginned to Dec. ist. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
Carryover beginning of cotton year 2,319,000 2,573,000 4,879,000 
Cotten Ruserti, William and York Wilson; g ANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Incorporated 
Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, Cc 
including linters: Cotton Brokers otton 
1924. 1923. Rock Hill, s. 
_. 277,644 244,445 272,808 Charlotte, N. C. 
September - 689,435 378,390 Representing reliable shippers 
October 947,556 781,722 798,664 throughout the cotton belt. 
February —. 482.146 359.657 H. H. WOLFE & CO. J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
Monroe, N. C. Greenville, S .C. 


5,772,000 4,864,027 
American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 


(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 
357 492 492 526 526 
7 September pale 435 793 484 975 494 1,020 
A October 1,322 542 1,517 534 1,554 
November 492 1,814 532 2,049 579 2,133 
December 462 2,510 529 2,663 
a7 3,088 610 3,273 
508 3,595 567 3,840 LAMPE-THOMAS Inc. 
480°. 4,559 577 «5,041 Fort Worth, Texas 
350 5,344 542 6,203 Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


MERROWING 


Difficult and rejected cases Geer & Geer Established 1888 | 


specially solicited. No misleading athe 
Cotton Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
tive practice. Experienced, per- Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
sonal, conscientious service. EXPORT DOMESTIC Mock: Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS P. 0. BOX 341 THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Patent Lawyers DALLAS, TEXAS 20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Venn 
suite 34. N.U. Washington, D. C. 
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Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


57 Worth St. New York 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Beston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
| SECTION BEAM HEADS 


ADJUSTABLE BEAM HBADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 

BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 

BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 

“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIREP 

JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


All Steel 


Geared and Friction Let. 
Off Loom Beam wWHead 
Patented June 1, 1920 
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Cotton Goods 


New York.—The market for unfin- 
ished lines of eotton goods was 
rather quiet during the week. Prices 
were steady and showed a lendency 
to strengthen at the end of the 
week. Gray goods ‘were. slightly 
higher on Friday and Saturday and 
wide print cloths were back at the 
high level for the year. Sales during 


January, together with orders on 


hand when the month opened, were 
large enough to prevent the accum- 
ulation of stocks at the mills and in 


jobbers’ hands. 


Mills making light weight flannels 
and blankets have sold-enough busi- 
ness to keep them busy for some 
time. some of the larger mills beme 
hooked for the next four months or 
longer. Wholesalers continued to 
order in. much smaller lots than has 
heen the custom m past years. 

An increasing business was noted 
for pereales and ginghams during 
the week. Pereales and prints both 
advaneed a quarter cent a_ yard. 
Some of the staple lines of colored 
cotton goods are well sold ahead. 
Sheets and pillow. cases and wide 
sheetings have been sold by many 
houses for a month or six weeks 
ahead. Production has shown a 
further gain and for the whole 
country is now estimated to be 
within 15 per cent of the normal. 

Print cloth trading was more ac- 
five on the last three days of the 
week. 

Sales at 10% cents for February 
cleaned up all offerings. Some pur- 
chases were made at that price for 
March deliveries. On 64x60s_ the 
market was cleaned of all 9% cents 
for any delivery the side of March 
and 9% ecents was the prevailing 
price at the close. Some Eastern 
grades of 4-yvard 80s sold at 13% 
cents and 13% cents is asked. For 
G0x48s 8% cents was paid. Printers 
and converters bought. Narrow 
gomis have sold quite freely at 6% 
eents for 27-inch 64x60s. Sheetings 
were unchanged and rather quiet. 

There has been more inquiry de- 
veloping in sheetings and, although 
trading has not been general, vol- 
ume of business has improved. 
There had been several fair-sized 
sales of 5.50 yard at 7% net; and in 
36-inch, 5.00 yard, at 8% nel, in the 
past few days; several cars of 37- 
inch, 48 squares, 4.00 yard, reported 
lo have sold at 10% net, recently: 
8% net paid for 31--rnch, 5.00 yard; 
7% net paid for 32-inch, 40 squares, 
6.25 vard: 7% net the last on 6.15 
vard; 9% net for 4.70 yard; 10% net 
quoted for 56x60, 4.00 yard, and re- 
ports of three-quarters net; 135% net 
paid for 36-inch, 3.00 yard; 11% net 
paid for 40-inch, 3.75 yard eontract, 
with some spots reported at one- 


eighth, and another story that 
three-eighths had been pawl to get 
spots of certam make. 

There continues to be a demand 
for spot and contract voiles mostly 
in the ordinary hard twist styles 
Sales al 12% cents and 12% eents 
continue to be heard of. Further 
business has heen placed for silk 
and cotton mixed fancies for the 
lingerie, dress and drapery trades. 
In the brassiere section business 
has been held up pending the set- 
ting of the artificial silk price un- 
certainty. 

A few of the mills making duck 
are finding deliveries on contracts 
drawing to a close. Most are sup- 
phed with business to keep running 
for another thirty days at least. In 
army ducks they have orders to 
keep engaged into April The sif- 
uation is considered satisfactory. 

The Fall River print cloth market 
has continued quiet again this week, 
with the demand particularly good 
for 37%-ineh low eount reverse 
twist striped sateens. Some busi- 
ness has been pul through in low 
count constructions, 36-inch, and 
the aggregate sales are placed aft 
70,000 pieces. Wide and narrow 
print cloth constructions have. been 
very quiet; about half the amount 
of sales during the week have been 
unlisted numbers. 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 

Print cloth, 28-inch 64x64s, 7% 
cents: 64x60s, 7 cents: 38%-inch 64x 
64s, cents: brown sheetings, 
Southern standards, 15% cents: den- 
ims, 2.20s, 10% cents; tickings, 8- 
ounce, 26 cents; prints, 9%4 cents; 
staple ginghams, 10% cents; dress 
ginghams, 17% to 20. 


Chinese Trade Quiet. 


Cotton mill aetivity in the Tient- 
sin consular district shows no im- 
provement. Although cotton arriv- 
als have inereased, they are. still 
subnormal, owing to transportation 
difficulties, aceording to Consul 
General C. E. Gauss, Tientsin. The 
Hankow cotton yarn and piece goods 
market is quiet. Arrivals of yarns 
are chiefly native produets, and re- 
ceipts of piece goods are principally 
of Japanese and British origin, re- 
ports Consul General P. Stewart 
Heintzieman, Hankow. The Shang- 
hai prece goods auctions have been 
discontinued until February 3. Auc- 
tion Sales from December 11 to Jan- 
uary 2, melusive, totalled 15,000 
Clearances are fair. Fifty Shanghai 
dealers mm piece goods have been 
forced into liquidation. Indent busi- 
ness in Shanghai is dull. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and goon 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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F The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa—There was lit- 
fle change in the yarn market situa- 
tion during the week. Some slight 
improvement in demand was noted 
in some quarters of the market. 
Prices showed little change, but 
were slightly firmer due to the bet- 
fer cotton market. The quoted list 
of prices was regarded as largely 
nominal. Trading prices varied 
widely. 

Sales showed a slight increase on 
Thursday and Friday. Most of the 
varns sold were for delivery within 
thirty days. In 
quantities sold were reported larger 
than has been the rule for the pas! 
several weeks. Some searcity of 
certain numbers for spot delivery 
was reported. A moderate volume 
of business in tinged insulating 
yarns was done, most of tf being tor 
8s, three ply. A number of large 
inquiries from the msulating trades 
came m at the close of the week. 
These inquiries covered yarns want- 
ed for April, May and June require 
ments. 


some enses, the 


Spinners’ prices continued to hold 


‘steady at figures considerably above 


those quoted by many dealers. An 
upward swing is expected as soon 
us a better demand develops. The 
recent buying movement in combed 
yarns has about subsided, but prices 
continue firm. The price trend 
during February will depend, if is 
suid in this market, upon how soon 
yarn consumers begin to cove! 
their requirements of for 
March and later. Should consum- 
ers come into the market within a 
short time, higher prices are an- 
licipated by the trade. 

The quoted list of prices tn this 
market was as follows: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


2-ply &s i a 2-ply 268...48 a 

10s fl a 2-ply 20s 49 
2-piy 16s is 2-piv 40s 58 
2-ply 20s 2-ply 50s 66 afi2 


2-piy 24s 2 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 


Ss JS lea 40s 
10s to 30*%ad40 40s eX. 5k afd 
l4s 1! US 65 
i2iea 60s A a 
20s 43 a43 Tinged Carpet 
24s ‘7 a 3 and 4-ply 36%a37 
268 is a White Carpet 
30s 4-ply 38 a3 

hs 5 

Part Waste Insulated Yarn. 

Ss. l-ply 35 a36 Z2-piy..38 a39 
Rs. 2. ind 20s, Z2-ply 42 a 

t-piy 36 a37 26s, 2-piv_.47 a 
10s, 1-ply and 30s, 2-piy_.49 a 

8-ply 

Duck Yarns. 
3. 4 and 4 and 5-ply 

Ks l6s 43 a 
10s 1 a 20s 44 a 
l2s 41 a 

Southern Single Chain Warps. 
10s 40 a 24s 46a 
12s 10 26s 
14s +] la, 30s ad! 
10s 7 «ad58 
LOs 43iga 

Southern Single Skeins. 

6s to Ss oo a 20s @ 
10s 24s 46 a 
12s 40 a 268 47 a 
14s 41 a 30s 
16s a 


Southern Frame Cones. 


As 38 22s flea 
10s iSlea 248 2 a 
12s a 26s 48 
l4s ‘lea 28s a 
lis 40 a 30s 
18s 40s tying in 46 a 
20s & 40s ant 

Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 16s 56 2-ply 50s akO 
2-ply 20s 2-ply 60s S> 
2-ply 30s 65 ab67 2-ply 70s 95> al 00 
2-ply 36s 67 a70 2-ply 80s 1 Obal 10 
2-ply 40s 70 

Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
10s | 30s 60 a 
32s 62 a 
l4s a 348 64 a 
lhe 36s i> A 
: SSS HS 
Os lea 40s iv a 
4 a a 
4s hOs i 
6 KOs 1 05a 
Eastern Carded Peeler Thread— 
Twist Skeins. 

Os, 2-ply 62 a 36s, 2-ply_.62 a 
22s, 2-piy..53 a 40s, 2-ply 64 a 
‘4s, 2-ply 55 a 45s, 2-piy 69 a 
30s, 2-ply..58 a 50s, 2-ply .74 a 

Eastern Carded Cones. 

47 a 22s o2 a 
2s 4k a 26s 
49 a 28s 

2 a 30s a 


Yarn Spinners’ Bulletin. 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners Association says: 

“Market conditions remain pract!- 
cally unchanged. Sthght variations 
in prices have been reported affect- 
ing a few numbers: on the whole. 
however, prices remain firm. The 
expected break in prices following 
the government ginner’s report did 
not materialize. Inquiries for quan- 
tities are reported to be more plen- 
fiful than for some time past, evi- 
dently consumers inquiring for sup- 
plies for spring delivery. Hand-to- 
mouth purehases of small lots did 
not reach as large a volume as last 
week. Spinner’s prices remain firm 
at an advance over reported quota- 
tions. The general attitude of the 
spinner is to curtail operations un- 
less demand materializes. Their 
pust experience has tuagh! them 
that accumulations of stocks is both 
dangerous and expensive as the ex- 
istence of stocks has a depressing 
effect on prices.” 


RuSsian Flax Production. 


The Russian flax harvest in 1924 
amounted to 140,000 tons, of which 
35.000 tons were originally set aside 
for export, according to reliable tn- 
formation received from authorita- 
five sources, forwarded by Acting 
Commercial Attache Mayer, Riga. I 
is now reported that an additional 
25,000 tons will be prepared for ex- 
port. Actual sales made to date are 
said to be only 19,000 tons. The res! 
cf the flax to be exported will be 
shipped in January, February and 
March. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFF 


ICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Agéglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pres. 
J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |}. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAMB 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combea, skeins. 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval! 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St.. Pawtucket, R. 1 
DIRECT MILL AGENT | 


’hiladelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicego Charlotte 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. « 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N “ 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave.. New York City 


PHILADELPHIA 
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? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Want Department 


“Attention” : For Sale 159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
| | Keeler Horizontai Return 
Wantsd — Position as superin- lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60” diat.2ter, ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
ten ont. Now employed. On pres- 17 feet long. To carry 100 Ibs 


ent job five years. Address O. P., 
ca ¢ Southern Textile Bulletin. 


pressure. The Randolph Mills, WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 


Franslinville, N. C. P.O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 

Master Mechanic = U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 

to change insures even-running spinning. ‘They are also cor- 
ment of a cotton mill, My 23 rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


years’ experience constructing, 
equipping and managing milis 
makes me feel fully competent to 
render good service. J, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Only a place paying good salary 
considered Col respondence COn- 
fidential Address S. Y. C.. care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


ante 
Wanted The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Bookkeeper for 1,500 spindle cot- Loom Harness and Reeds 
fon mill in Georgia. State fully mill Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 
revious experience, ete. Strict- ne compeven 0 Ope 
eal ber Fv observed \ddress a set of books and with a knowl- Beamer and Dresser Hecks. Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Box No. 177, Johnson City, Tenn. edge of cotton mill costs. State Heddles 
experience and give references LAWRENCE, MASS. 
and salary expected. Position in 
Wanted Viddle West. Address C. is. W.. 


3 care Southern Textile Bulletin. 
Man capable of taking charge as 


manager of Southern office of 
well known dve manufacturer W KOR SA 

Willingness to do hard work and Ni : 


a knowledge of the dyestuff busi- second hand No. 50 Universal 

ness essential. Man must be able Winders equipped for winding 10,000 SPINNING SPINDLES 

to supply unquestioned refer- i-inch paper tubes or: Franklin 

ences as to characte! Address Process tubes. Address all com- I) S LATEST MODEI 

Dvestuff, care Southern Textile munications to “Winders,” eare ee 4 - 
sulletin. >outhern Textile Bulletin. 


%” WHIRL 
STANDARD McMULLAN BLADE 
VARYING 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


FOR SALE IN FINE CONDITION 


2—Style D Utsman Quill Cleaning Machines complete with counter REPLACED BY TAPE DRIVE SPINDI.ES : 
shaft and pulleys. 4 
3—Butterworth Indigo Dyeing Vats. ; 
2Butterworth Double Boiling-Out and Wash Boxes. ~ Large Supply Filling Bobbins | 
All in first-class condition. For Automatic Looms to Fit These Spindics 


LANE COTTON MILLS CO. SAMPLES SUBMITTED t 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. PROMPT DELIVERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


SAC QO- LO WELL SHO PS 
1200 (H. P. undeveloped water power on Soque River, Habersham CHARLOTTE, N. c, | 


Co., Ga., and two hundred and fifty acres surrounding. 
Southern Railway connections convenient. Excellent climatic condi- on 
tions. 1500 feet above sea level. White labor abundant. 

Report by B. M. Hall & Sons, Engineers, Atlanta, Ga., with detail in- 


formation, plats, ete., will be sent upon request. The property will 
be sold at moderate price. 
SOUTHERN FINANCE CORPORATION 


Lamar Bldg. 
Real Estate Dept. Augusta, Ga. To Sell—? 


To Buy—? 
To Exchange—? 
Employment—’ 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. Help—? 
Mem. American Society of C. E. “Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


CONSULTING ENGINEER E S L S 


Sewerage—Sewage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 
Winston-Salem. N. C. Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


VILLAGE PLANNING 


ry 
3 
| 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAT) 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for one 


month. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee‘is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ment for one month. 


We do not.guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
hureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


overseer small card 
hand in large mill 
consider night overseer'’s 
No. 4374 


WANT position as 
room or second 
Would also 
place. References. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Would prefer mill that is run down 
and not getting results where I would 
have chance to prove my ability Age 
30, married, sober, good references, 15 
years’ experience. Now employed. No 
4375. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer large card room. Prefer weave 
mill on plain work. Good references. 
No. 4376 

OFFICE man of unusual ability wants to 
correspond with mill needing man of 
long experience, age 33. married. Thor- 


oughly acquainted with mill cost ac.- 
counting. Excellent references. No. 
377 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had many years of excellent training 
and am capable in every respect. lkkx- 
cellent references. No. 4379. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 


second hand in large mill Age 25, 
married, good habits, qualified by ex- 


training to handle room 
teferences on request. 


perience and 
unusually well. 
No 0. 
OVERSEER spinning with long experi- 
ence wants position with large. mill. 
Would consider carding and spinning 
in medium size plant. Prefer personal 
interview with parties desiring man of 
character and ability. No. 4381. 


EXPERIENCED and capable overseer of 
weaving wants to make a change. Good 
reason for leaving present employer. 
Would appreciate opportunity to pre- 
sent references as to character and 
ability. No. 4382. 


WANT position as overseer spinning and 
twisting or twisting and winding, Fos- 
ter machines, hosiery yarns. Age 47, 
20 years as overseer, have taken tex- 
tile course for overseers. No. 4383. 


EXPERIENCED superintendent who has 


successfully run a number of first- 
class mills desires to change. Excellent 


references to show past record. No. 
4384. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Practical man of long experience who 
can get quality and quantity produc- 
tion on wide variety of fabrics: No. 
4385. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
assistant superintendent. Long experi- 
ence in card room and office. A-1 ref- 
erences. No. 4356. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Long experience on high class plain 
and fancy goods. Now employed but 
wish larger place. Can furnish excel- 
lent references. No. 4387. 

WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both, or overseer winding. Experienced 
overhauler and erector, formerly erec- 
tor for Whitin Machine Works. First- 
class references. No. 4388. 


WEAVE MILL superintendent, with 6 
years’ experience as such on both plain 
and fancy goods wishes good mill. Col- 
lege and textile school education. Ref- 
erences. No. 4389. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Capable man of 
long experience. Good habits, energetic 
and always on the job. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 4390. 


OVERSEER carding of unusual ability 
desires position. Have had 12 years as 
carder, 2 years as erector of carding 
and spinning for Saco-Lowell. Good 
habits, steady worker. No. 4394. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, day or night. Now employed 
in good mill. Seven years as overseer 
Excellent references. No. 4391 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed but have good reason for 
making a change. References to show 
ability and character. No. 4393 

SUPERINTENDENT open for position 
Prior to being superintendent was in 
mill office, mill engineering, textile 
school, work in all departments of mill. 
Experienced in cotton mill machine 
shop work, and as overseer carding 
Good executive. References No. 4392 

COTTON CLASSER of 15 years’ experi- 
ence wishes position as classer in large 
mill or classer and general office man 
in smaller mill. Best of referénces as 
to character and ability. No. 4395. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 


good place as overseer carding and 
spinning Excellent record of »past 
service $396 


(;ood references. No 

OVERSEER WEAVING would like to 
correspond with mill needing first-class 
man for this department Good refer- 
ences No. 4297. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
second hand if there is a chance for 
promotion Age 40. married, eg00d 
manager of help: Can give good refer- 
ences No 4308. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
(,00d record with first-class mills. Can 
come on short notice. Excellent refer- 
ences No. 4399 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 


second hand in large room. Experi- 
enced on wide variety of plain and 
fancy goods. Good references. No. 
4400. 


WANT position as 
Several years’ 
Good manager 
ences. No. 4401 


overseer weaving 
experience as overseer 
of help. Good refer- 


— 


WANT position as superintendent Ten 
years as superintendent; on present job 
6 years. Was carder 12 years with 
some of the best mills; long experience 


in both yarn and cloth mills from 
waste reworking systems to staple cot- 
ton and from coarse duck drills and 
osnabures to fine fabrics. Can give 
best of references. No. 4402 

CHIEF ENGINEER and master me- 
chanic wants position with good mill. 


Have had 17 years’ experience in cot- 
ton mill steam and electric power 
plants, ranging in size from 500 to 
1,900 horsepower; 12 years as master 
mechanic, 4 years as machinist in navy 
yard at Charleston. No. 4404. 


DESIGNER AND WEAVER wants posi- 
tion Where he can handle both posi- 
tions. Experienced in fine weaving and 
caening. drawing-in and slashing. No. 


WEAVER of unusual ability and excel- 
lent record wants position as overseer 
g00d weave room. Experienced. capa - 
reliable. Good references. No 

2. 


WANT position as carder, spinner or 
master mechanic. Thoroughly trained 
in each department. Correspondence 
solicited. No. 4405. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Have had long experience in 
good mills and can get excellent re- 
sults. No. 4406. 


MAN with 7 years’ experience in mill. 
five years handling mill supplies and 
five years as bookkeeper in mill office 
wants position as purchasing agent. 
Would accept well paying place as 


supply room man. No. 4407 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 


Cotton 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


WHEATLEY & CO. 
Cotton 


Greenwood, Miss. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delta 
a Specialty. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


Staples 


M ississippl, 


Yazoo, Miss., Delta Extra Staples. 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas Short and Benders. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 


tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I 


21 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson, 
Southern Agent 


Office 


Factory Office 
Providence, R. L 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
is guaranteed—that the 
eircle is always correct and that all 
tempered which insures even run- 


it that the high quality 
weight ang 
are uniformly 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for 


prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 


Greenville, S. C. 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 
—Sou. Agents— 


Taunton, Mass. 


CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Atianta, Ga. 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


33 STAPLE 
| 
| 
| 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS — 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

AL BONE— 

Roessier & Haasiacher. 


ARCHITECTS 4&4 MILL ENGINEERS— 
ARTESIAN WELLS— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
—venwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 


ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Beit Co. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saceo-Lowell Shope. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 


AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 
eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 


SALL-BEARING— 
Fatnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. industries, inc. 
BALERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
2eANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co 
SsANKS— 
American Trust Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SEAMS (Ali Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BEAMING COMBS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. 8B. & Sons Co 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wood's. T. B. & Sons Co. 
BEL TING— 
Charlotte Leather Beiting Co 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co 
Grant Leather Corp. 
Brasee & Knight Mfg. Co 
F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
i. B. Willlams & Sons 
BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co 
Graton & Knight Mfa. Co 
i. B. Willlams & Sons 
BELT LACING— 
Chicago 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg Co 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Beit Co. 
BENCH DRAWERS’, STEEL—- 
Lupton'’s, David, Vons Co 
BENCH LEGS, SeesseD STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
BLEACHERIES— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
SL EACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & ane. 
j. B. Ford Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hagsiacher Chem. Co 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
nited Chemical Products Co 
Wolf, Jacques Co. 
-QBBIN HOLDERS— 
Fournier & Lemoine 
sOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
ney, The Dana S&S.. Co. 
David Co. 
Mfg. Co. 
Les reed Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Pressed Stee! Corp. 
‘Waiter L. Parker Co. 
Stee! Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
Sec also Spools & Bobbins 
SOBBIN SAVING TARAEBEATMENT— 
The Textilac Co. 
SOX ES— 
vvilts Veneer Co. 
SHOOKS— 
Witte Veneer Coa. 


SLOWERS AND BLC WERS “\YSTEms.— 
Carrier Engineering Cerp. 
rarke-Crame~- Ge. 


SRETON MINERAL OiIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
BRUSHING MACHINES— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. ° 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
5. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CALENDER ROLL GRINDERS— 
68. S. Roy & Son Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
CARDS— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Gros. Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY. — 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. & 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. inc. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
Seydeil-Thomas Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
F. Perkins & Son, tnc. 
CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
CLUTCHES. FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co 
CLOTH WINDERS AND DOUBLERS— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sal Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co 
Stee! Heddie Mfa. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 


Catlin & Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney- i Co. 
Pauison-Ll roum Co. 


Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Favish Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING ACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGs— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
William Sellers & Co. 
CONVEYING 
Link-Belt Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser doldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H H. Wolfe & Co. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros, 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, inc. 
T. Entwistie Co. 
“topedale Mfg. Ce. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Rin raveler Co 
Roy & Son, 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
aco-Lowell Shops. 
tafford Co, The. 


Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tothurst Machine Werke. 
Verreli Maehine Ce. 


vvoonsocket Machine & P: ess Co., tm. 


Cysione Fenee Ce. 
COTTUN OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, inc. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques Co. 

COTTO: WASTE MACHINERY— 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

COUNTERS (Revolution, 


Hank, Pick, 


COUPLINGS 
William eliers & Co., inc. 

Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Belt Co. 

OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s. David. Sons Co 

DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 
L. Seonneborn Sons, Inc 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Universal Winding Co 

DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary gore | Fountain Co. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 

orse Chain Co. 

DROP WIRES— 

Crompton & Loom Works. 
Greist 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

DRYERS (Centrifugal)— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Rey 6 & Son Co., B. S. 
hurst Machine 
DYEING. DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, F.. & Sons, Ine. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymeser Co. 

& Lane. 

E. du Pont de 4& Co.. inc. 
H. A., & 

National Aniline < Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical ‘eg Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 

WORKS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA. 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Huntington & 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse Mig. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 

ELEVA 
Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

—See Architects and Mill Engineers 

FNGINEERS (VENTILATING) — 
Bahnson Co. 


Parks-Cramer Co. 
“Nor (STEAM, OIL, GAS. PUMP 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Sydnor Pump & i Co. 
——See also Ventilating ‘Apparatus. 


EAPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 

4. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Ce. 
inurst Machine Works. 

Anener Pest iren Ce. 

Page Fence and Wire Preducts Assen. 
FENCES (iron and Wire)— 

Anchor Post iron Works. 

Cyaione renee «.. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Asen. 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Piants, inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Seydel-. homas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

6. F Perkins & Son, Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FIRE INSURANCE— 

Mutual insurance Co. 
WALL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemovu 1 4 Co., ine. 
STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 

Whitin Machine 


PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin. Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., tne 
FLYERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FRAMES— 
Stee! Heddle Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 


Wood's, T B., Sone Co. 
——See Clutches. 
FUSES— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE- 
Link. Belt Co. 

GEARS— 

Dan Geay Co. 

GRATE BARS— 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beit Co. 

GREASES— 

Young Co. 
J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Roy, 8. &8.. & Son Co 

HANGERS (Ball and Socket) — 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearin 
Hyatt Roller 

itliam & Ce. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill tr ly Co. 

HARNESS TW 

Garland Mfg. 

HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 

HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddle Co. 
L. S. Watson M Co. 

HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co. 

HOSIERY DYEING MACHINERY— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

HUMIDIFYING AND AIR SCONDITION 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molstening Co. 

The Bahneson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HY DRO-EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sans Ceo. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 

KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Willlams,. Chauncey A. 

KNIT GOODS. FINISHING MACHINES 
K aumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co.. The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co 
Mill Devices Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Ce. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
8. Draper. 

LEATHER 
Chicago 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
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LEATHER LOOM PICKERS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPPING— 

Edward R. 

Graton & Kniant fg. Co 
LEATHER STRAPS— 

H. Jacovus Co. 
IQUID CHLORINGE— 

Arnoid, Hoffman 4 Co., ine. 

Mathiesen Alkali Werke. ine 
LOOoOMs— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Draper Corp. 

Hopedale 

Saco-Lowell ihops. 

Stafford Co., 


LOOM BEAMS aa HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co... 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
Mossberg Pressed ‘Steel Corp. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
tOOM HARNESS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Steel Heddie Mfa. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
REEDS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 
SUPPLIES— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
.UVUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
LUG STRAPS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
E i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MEASURING AND FOLDING 
MACHINES— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont. de Nemours & Co., inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
itis-Chaimers Mfg. Go. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
——See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Preducts Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Ine. 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDERS— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
E. F Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. & WN. J. perenne Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co 
U. Ol! Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
ONE-PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina 4 Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shop 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Ce. 


PAINTS— 

Garolina Speciality Co. 

1. du Pont de Nemours Co., ine. 

Sonnevern Sons, inc. 
Vliver Jonnson & Co. 
Triped Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Mowland Co. 

PARTITIONS, STeeL— 

Lupton’s, Vavid, Sons Co. 

PATENTS— 

Siggers & Siggers. 

PERSORATE VF SODA— 
Roessier & Massiacher Chemicai Co. 

PiCKen GEAKS- 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Cc 

PICKERS, LEATHER— 
tdward Ladgdew Co. 

Jacobs Mtg. Co. 
Garianag Mtg. Co. 
YVraten & Kaignt Mtg. Ce. 

PICKER 
Gartandad Mtg. 

PIECE SYEING ‘MACHINERY— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 

PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Beit Co. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Re oller Bearing Co. 

afnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. 8., Sens Co. 

PREPARATORY MACHINERY 

(COTTON)— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 

PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Vo. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

PULLEYS, CAST !tRON— 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's. T. 8.. Sons Co. 

PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifuga!)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

PUMPS— 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS (tron)— 

Anchor Post Iron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 

The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co 

REELS— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co. 

U. 8. Ring Traveler Co. 
ROLLS— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 

Metatlic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiver Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best. Edward H. & Co. 

ROOFING— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons. Ine. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXxXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 

Voael Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF BODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


Direct Motor Connected 


ALL STEEL 


CONO 


PROOF 


On 


this BHconomy yarn press, and assure you that you would recelve 
factory service The Hsers of press are well 
press, because it is convenient to load with great 
operation Very substantially constructed 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


YARN 
PRESS 


Completely Inclosed Chambers 


“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This Economy yarn 


baling press is un 
guestionably the last 
word in baling press 
development 

Chamber completely 
inclosed—hnho openings 
The chamber is made 
up of four sets of 
loors, so that the ends 
the chamber open 
as well as the sides 
The four doors, how- 
evel! lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device 

Chis new yarn press 
produces a bale 36" 
long by 4 wide 
nz about four hun 
dred pounds and ove! 
it -possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighing 
fy two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and over 
((_hamober five feet 
deep Equipped with 
a directiv connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current or 
phase, 50 or 60 cyele. 
or volt. 

The end doors as 
well as the sides 
swing out independ- 
entiy, leaving all four 
sides of the bale ex 
posed 

We should une very 
much indeed to confer 


with you regarding 


satis- 


satisfied with this yarn 


pressure and rapid in 


Ann Mich. 
Dept. S. T. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Rolls 


production, have them 
ery. 


Railways 


Over the leather system before placing orders for 
new machinery, or if contemplating an increase in 


applied to their old machin- 


It is applied successfully to the following 
room machinery: 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 
Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 


Comber Draw Boxes’ Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 


GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Springfield - - 
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SELLING AGENTS (COTTON @GOODS)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran BSarry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham @ Grevy 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SEWING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, 

See Power Transmisyion Machinery. 

SHAFTING—- 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 

SHELVING STEEL— 

Lupton'’s, David, Sons Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCaustiand & Co 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Willlams Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Beilt Co. 

Morse Chain Oo. 
MACHINERY— 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
sizine STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc 
Atlantic Oyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, inc. 
Stein, Halli & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson Lane. 

A. E. Stale, Mtg. Co. 

Corn Products Refining Ce. 
Drake Corp. 

Hawley’s Laboratcries. 
Seyde!-Thomas Co. 

United Chemical Products G<« 
John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., inc. 
Beydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SLASHER COMBS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 

SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., ine. 
United Chemical Producte Corp. 

rabo!l Mfg. Co. 

oseon Lane. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Metz, H. A., @ Co., Ine. 
Sonneborn Sons, tno. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The. 
U. S&S. Bobbin Shuttle 

BOF TENERS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., tne 
Borne, Scrymeer Co 

. Sonnebeorn Sons. inc. 
Seyde!-Thomas Co. 

SKEW ERS— 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttie Ge. 
The Dana &., Ge. 
f 


Co. 
ter L Darker Co. 
David Brown 


Ce. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SOAP 
Arabo! Mfg. Co 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 


Kilpatein, A., & Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc 
United Chemica! Products Ce. 
SOUA ASH— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, (ne. 
SOFTENERS (Oi!1)— 
Bosson 4 Lane. 
&. F. Houghton & Co. 
SOLOZONE— 
Roessieor & Hassiacher Chemical Ge. 
SPINDLES— 
Oraper Corp. 
taston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
8acco-Lowell Shops. 
Soutpern Bpindie & Fiyer Co. 
in Machine Works. 
NING FRANESB— 
SP|INOLE REPAIRERS— 
tournier & Lemovine. 
aies Jenks Machine Ce. 
SP .NNING FRAME SADDL EU— 
Sixon Lubricating Saddie Ce. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Draper Corp. 
Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 
Mawtucket §pinn| Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine rk 
W hitineville boinnine Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
. S&S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
The Dana &., Co. 
Jordan Mfg Co. . 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Pa: ker Co. 
——See Bobbi-+ts. Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
SPROCKETS, siLENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Go. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfc. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
SQUEEZE ROLLS— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch ¢o. 
Penick & Fird, Ltd. 
Stein, Mall Cu. 
STOCKS AND BONDS— 
Ameriean Trust Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 
8. Watson Mfg. Ce. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
TAPE— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
TEXTILE CASTINGS— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIESQ— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEXTILE S0DA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
TESTING Kine Son. Inc 
8. F. Perkins Son. 
Henry L. Scott €@ 
TRADEMARKING 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Ge. 
“aleago Belting Co. 


rant Leather Co. 
R. Ladew Co. 
E. F_ Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Wittiam & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. . Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 


TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL)— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (Mmitt)— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 
Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
VENTILATING FANS— 
8. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry .Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom orke 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
T. ©. Entwistie Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson 4&4 Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L.. Sonneborn ons, inc. 
Seyde!-Thomas Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland tne. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 


Mfg. Co. 
RF. |. Warp Stop Equipment Ce. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Sarber-Coilman Co. 
WARPER SHELLS— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 
WASBTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., ine. 
WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDBS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestutt So. 
Bosson 4&4 Lane. 
Marston. John P. 
Metz, H. A. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
Seyde!-Thomas Co. 
WELt DRILLERS— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
WHIZZERS— 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WiIiNDOWS— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, ine. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 
Lupton'’s. David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cycione Fence Co. 
YARNS— 
Paulson, Linkroum 4& Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co 
YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baber Co. 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
| Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenwiile, S. C. 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest | 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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A full line of 


SULPHUR COLORS 


ENCE 
Fast to light 
and washing 
Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
Gentral Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Williamsburg Chemical Co. 
HO HA 
E M 
T T 
co 
CHICAGO 


HAMETZ&@- 


One Hudson street, ¥ wk re City, 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Morland Size, 


“‘The Warps Best Friend”’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established. 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


SHEETING AND DRILLS WANTED IN QUANTITY 


36” 40x40—6.15 36” 48x48—4.00 
36” 48x48—5.50 40” 66x60—3.60 


Also 56”—60” Drills and Sheetings 


Selling Agents, Distributors and Commission Merchants 
Correspondence Solicited 


THE LANDERS BROS. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers’ 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Specify 
on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 


Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unitep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. IL. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicagy, 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 
Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 


Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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HANGERS (x 
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Line 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange 


able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


lnterchangeability is a feature that has made 


THE WoSsI) LINE 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. Catulogue on requost 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
ALSO SPECIAL MACHINERY 
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Do Your Heddles 
Measure Upr 


The heddles you are now using—are they making 
the grade? 


In scores of mills <@ Heddles have stood the 
acid test. There is nothing more in their favor 
than being viewed in a critical light. The feel and 
texture of the fabric being turned out by the 
looms, the amount of breakage, the opinions of 
the weavers, the weaving time consumed—all are 
“rooters” for <> Heddles. Made of heat-treated 


steel wire, it takes a good deal of service to make 
these heddles show any signs of wear. 


Why not sum up the points in your own weave 
room? Write for samples today. 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Leicester, Mass. 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. |. 


NEW FLORIDA TRAIN 


“LAND OF THE SKY” SPECIAL 


Southern Railway System 


Through sleeping car from Charlotte to Jacksonville, via Columbia 
and Savannah, thence A, C. L. R. R., with connections at Jacksen- 
ville for all Florida points. 


Schedule 


Southbound Northbound 
5:20 p. m. Ly. Charlotte Ar. 9:30 a. m 
10:55 p. m. Ly. Columbia Ly. 5:40 a. m. 
3:55 a. m. Ar. Savannah Ly. 12:45 a. m. 
8:15 a. m. Ar. Jacksonville Lv. 8:15 p. m 
Dining car service and observation car between Charlotte and Co- 
lumbia. Excellent service to and from }lorida. 
Round trip Winter Excursion tickets on sale to all Florida and 
other Southern resorts daily up to April 30th, limited to return 
until June 15, 1925. Stop-overs permitted going and returning. 
Write for descriptive booklets. 
For further information and sleeping car reservations call on any 


Seuthern Railway Agent. 


W. F. COCHRANE 
City Ticket Agent 
237 West Trade St. 

Telephone 20 
Charlotte, N. C. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division l‘assenger Agent 
237 Wrist Trade St. 
Telephone 3860 Branch 7 
Charlotte. N. C. 
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